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In the low installation cost of Crane 
plumbing, heating, and piping materi- 
als lies another reason why many care- 
ful school builders insist on them. 

Seventy-three years of Crane experience 
have developed accuracy in every man- 
ufacturing method and engineering de- 
tail. Without wasted time or extra 
expense, Crane fixtures and trimmings 


are installed, Crane valves and fittings 


The Kellogg School, Portland, Ore. Architect, George H. Jones. General Contractor, 
Oscar R. Wayman. Plumbing Contractor, W. S. Fleming. The plumbing is by Crane Co. 


Crane plumbing and piping also serves economy 


are hooked into a pipe line. And when 
they are in use, Crane materials save 
money by their time-saving conven- 
ience, their freedom from repairs, their 


unexcelled durability. 


Architects and responsible plumbing 
and heating contractors will tell you 
that Crane first cost is no more and 
that Crane quality means lasting econ- 


omy through long trouble-free service. 











CRANE 


nquiries to Crane Co., Chicag 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 835 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Seventy Cities 
Vational Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chi Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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Waterproof glue is used in 
the manufacture of Flush- 
wood. 





















Flushwood will not 
warp or twist. A 
smaller amount of 
glue is required 
than in ordinary 
flush doors — moist- 
ure content there- 
fore is at a mini- 
mum. All wood is 
kiln-dried. 


All veneers are  one- 
eighth inch thick before 
sanding which gives the 
door a smooth substan- 

tial surface. No thin- 
ner veneers are used 
in Flushwood. 


















Flushwood weighs 
only two-thirds as 
much as a regular 
flush door, making pos- 
sible a substantial sav- 
ing in freight, hand- 
ling, fitting, hanging 
and maintenance of 
hinges. 


Flushwood is made in 
different combinations 
of woods, whereas 
the regular flush 
door is of necessity 
limited to one kind 
of wood on either side of 
the door. For example, 
Flushwood can be made 
= = and rails of 
w and 

of figured woods, _ 
ing a beautiful con- 
trasting effect when 
finished. Flushwood 
is also made with 
any desired ar 
rangement of glass 
openings. 



















































fF lus hwood is 
more sound re- 
sistant. The dead 
air space between 
the panels acts as 
a sound resisting 
medium, which, as Dr. 
Paul BE. Sabine, well 
known authority on 
acoustics, proved thru 
exhaustive tests, provides 
a much greater reduc- 
tion in sound transmis- 
sion than the ordinary 
flush door. 


A beautiful inlay 
is furnished in 
Flushwood in any 
kind of wood desired: 
however, unless other- 
wise specified, we inlay 
Flushwood Doors with 
Black Walnut. Ebonized 
inlay, and White Maple, 
which are selected to har- 
monize with the woods used 
in the door. 
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The cost of Flush- 
wood is surprisingly 
low. Flushwood Doors 
inlaid two sides, can be 
purchased for less than an 
ordinary flush door, without inlay 
—considerably less than a regular 
inlaid flush door. 


The Ideal Door for 
School Construction. 











FLUSHWOO 


There are many reasons for the increasing use of Flushwood Doors in hospital construction. Those 
shown above are but a few. 


If you would become thoroughly acquainted with all of the merits of this wonderful door write 
direct to our nearest office and one of our new Flushwood Catalogs, just off the press, will be 


mailed promptly. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Chicago Detroit Cleveland Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Baltimore ; Jersey City ; Greensboro, N. C.; Wilmington, Del. 
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( ‘“HILDREN and teachers alike are often 
compelled to manage as best they can 
with antiquated facilities because funds are 


lacking for a new building, 
and yet a comparatively 
small expenditure could give 
them modern necessities and 
comforts. 
Take the 
Mary’s Parochial 
Michigan City, Ind., for ex- 
Here was a building 
1886 . forty-two 
The toilet facili- 


case of St. 
S¢ hool. 


ample. 
built in 


years ago. 


ties were of a type considered modern when 
the fathers and mothers of today’s children 


were going to school. 


Changes were made; among them was the 


WEISTEEL 


WeiSte 


installation of 








partments. 
sult. 
ability” of 


plern Facilities 
inaBuilding 








CHRISTMAS 
RECESS 


offers an excellent opportunity to 
bring your facilities up-to-date, as 
this period affords ample time for 
the average rehabilitation job. Plan 
now to do this highly important 
work before the New Year. 








Toilet 





The illustration shows the re- 
The simple design and easy “clean 
WEISTEEL partitions make 


for sanitation and health. 
The cost? Small indeed 
compared with the re- 
sults achieved. WEISTEEL 
engineers are ready to give 
you estimates and suggested 
installation plans so that you 
can see for yourself how 
simple and inexpensive it is 
to modernize the building in 
which you are so interested. 


There is no charge, no obligation involved 
for this service. 


Simply send us a rough 


sketch of your needs, which will be devel- 


Com- 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 


oped by experienced engineers and all the 
facts then placed before you. 


EL 








HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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NAME-WOVEN SPREADS 
OF 
CHARACTER AND DISTINCTION 
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Outstanding New Books for High Schools 





CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 
By Edmonson & Dondineau 


A textbook in civics for junior high 
schools which presents the subject through 
a new approach. It plans a course in which 
real problems and actual investigations are 
stressed and is so constructed as to stimu- 
late the pupil to self-activity and to guide 
him in his study of civic situations and 
community problems. $1.60 


A PUPIL’S WORK-BOOK 


This work-book has been prepared to fa- 
cilitate the use of the problem method. It 
has been designed for optional use with 
the authors’ textbook, described above, but 
it has been so organized as to be of use 
with any standard text. It contains the 
138 problems of the book with additional 
instructional tests. Paper tablet, $0.88 


ON WRITING ESSAYS 
By Paddock & Taintor 


A manual on the writing of themes which 
will make the subject logical, clear, and an 
enjoyable means of self-expression. Part I 
contains suggestions and a discussion of 
craftsmanship; Part II contains essays as 
object lessons and models. $1.12 


A FIRST BOOK IN 
ITALIAN 
By Covello & Giacobbe 


A simple practical book for beginners. 
Oral work is emphasized throughout. The 
exercises are in accord with the latest 
method of teaching modern languages. 
There is much translation from Italian into 
English and back again. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. $2.00 


FRANCE 
By Michaud & Marinoni 


Un tableau de la civilization francaise. 
It gives the story of French culture from 
earliest times to the present. It touches 
on all phases—history, art, literature, poli- 
tics, manners, etc. Abundantly and beau- 
tifully illustrated. $1.20 
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ALGEBRA WORK-BOOK 


By Fowlkes, Kingsbury, 
Wallace, & Goff 


A new thing—tests in algebra. There 
are 100 in all, in tablet form, covering all 
important features of the subject, such as 
translation of algebraic equations, substitu- 
tions in formulas, collecting terms and solv- 
ing equations, reading and making graphs, 
etc. The tests include all the modern types 
and equipment for checking and recording 
answers is provided. In press 


PROGRESS TESTS IN 
LATIN 
By Ullman & Smalley 


An entirely new book based on the “ever- 
lasting fundamentals” of Latin. 73 tests 
covering all phases of Latin and offering 
a most dependable means of checking prog- 
ress. The tests fall into seven groups: Vo- 
cabulary, Sentence, Form, Syntax, Deriva- 
tives and Word Study, Comprehension, and 
Roman Civilization. Planned to accompany 
the Ullman and Henry textbooks but usa- 
ble with any standard text. $0.84 


CONSTRUCTIVE SPELLING 
By Cornelia Trowbridge 


A fresh approach to an old subject. It 
shows how large a part rule and reason 
play in determining the forms of English 
words and how many aids to memory can 
be called on for accurate spelling. $0.60 


. BATIN GRAMMAR 
By Herbert C. Elmer 


A scientific and up-to-date grammar. 
It is based on the recently revealed facts 
of Latin grammar and hence is free from 
errors which have unwittingly come down 
through the years since the first grammars. 
Also it offers only so much of the subject 
as is directly usable in high school and 


_early years of college. $1.48 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
60 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON 
240 Newbury St. 


CHICAGO 
2459 Prairie Ave. 


DALLAS 
Ross Ave. and Akard St. 


ATLANTA 
500 Spring St., N 
SAN FRANCISCO 
350 Mission St. 
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Vocational and 
Library 


Welch Laboratory 


A typical model 
of modern design 


Combination Physics 
and Chemistry Table 





Two-student type 
6 ft. long—2 ft. wide | 


White oak, with birch 
top, ebonacid finish 


Advanced designs for every 
type of laboratory. 





Factory representatives in all 
principal cities. Ask for the new Cata- 
log “F”—Address 
Dept. K-1 


CA Sign of Quality WIELC 












eILC 


SERVICE 





ciate the Wiese Line 


famous 
The Wiese factory and 
personnel are now added to 
our manufacturing and dis- 
tributing facilities. 


Furniture 





Much additional equipment and 
machinery has been added. 


For one table or a Science 
Department secure our di- 
rect factory proposition on 
furniture — Guaranteed by 
an organization § serving 
the schools for 48 years. 









CA Mark of Service 








W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


School and Laboratory Furniture, 


Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., A. 


Apparatus and Supplies 


General Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory and Warehouse 
1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U. S. A 
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Natatorium, Grosse Pointe High School, 











Grosse Pointe, Michigan. Acousti-Celote.x, 


more readily. 


Protect your students 
from. disturbing noises 


They concentrate with greater ease 
and do better work when rooms are 
quieted with Acousti-Celotex 


OISE does more than merely 

disturb students. It uses up 
valuable energy . . . induces early 
fatigue. Noise lowers the quality 
of school-work students are able to 
do, as well as the quantity. 

And annoying reverberations in 
school auditoriums greatly decrease 
the worth and enjoyment of pro- 
grams, making them indistinct and 
hard to understand. 


authorities everywhere 


AN 


School 





are improving these con- 
ditions with Acousti- 
Celotex. This material 
has remarkable sound- 
absorbing qualities. It 
creates quiet and provides good 
acoustics by the simple process of 
swallowing up distracting noises 
and echoes. And since it comes 
from the factory in finished, com- 
plete units, its application is simple. 

You can paint Acousti-Celotex 
without destroying its sound-quiet- 
ing efficiency. This is because 
the sound absorbing qualities of 
Acousti-Celotex are built-in. And 
it is easily installed in any building 





applied to the ceiling, reduces noise disturb- 
ance and allows calls of distress to be heard 
George P. Little Company, 
Acousti-Celotex Contractor. 


—new or old. No finishing proc- 
esses are necessary. 

Acousti-Celotex now is being 
used in school auditoriums, nata- 
toriums, classrooms, shops, corri- 
dors, gymnasiums, chapels, cafe- 
terias, band and chorus rooms. 
Besides quieting noise, Acousti- 
Celotex lends itself to attractive 
decorative schemes. 


The word 


CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, III. 
Millis: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


COUSTI-]| ELOTEX 


FOR LESS NOISE-- BETTER HEARING 





| 
| 
| 
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EK REFECT quiet, so essential in the 

modern school library and class 
room is assured wherever Wright 
Rubber Tile floors are laid. This soft 
resilient flooring absorbs the impact 
of hurrying feet in a _ soothing 
manner. 
Cured under terrific pressure, Wright 
Rubber ‘Tile possesses many out- 
standing advantages. Without grain 
it cannot chip nor crack and is im- 
pervious to water and_ staining 
agents. It is easily cleaned, simple 
wiping with a damp cloth removes 
all dust and grime leaving a cleanly, 
sanitary surface like fine marble. Un- 
der any conditions it offers a sure 
footing and wears far longer than any 
other type of flooring used in school 
buildings. 


Leading institutions and public build- 
ings the country over have installed 
Wright Rubber Tile for the very fea- 
tures that make it so acceptable for 
school room use. Our Free chart of 
color patterns will enable you to visu- 
alize this fine floor as you would use 
it. Write—there is no obligation. 


The illustration above is taken from a children’s 
ward where in endless formation Noah’s Ark beasts 
have been made to march forever around the room. 
This idea worked out in a kindergarten would bring 
perpetual joy to the little tots. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. N.S. RACINE, WIS. 
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chemicals | 


soon corrode 
laboratory drain 
lines of 


ordinary material 


causing 
repairs and 
replacements 


Duriron drain 
lines carry 
the same 

acid waste 
and outlast 


the building 


Duriron is 
installed the 
same as castiron 
soil pipe 

and passes 

all plumbing 
codes 


Duriron’s first 
cost is 
its last 


made only by 


The Duriron 
Company 
Dayton 
Ohio 
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WRITE TODAY 


for one of these new trays 


and learn the advantages of 

this modern, economical 

and sanitary method of 
food service 


HE ServADish has the full endorse- 
ment of physicians and health of- 
ficials. It is a strong, white, fibre plate 
that will replace the use of dishes in the 
cafeteria and consequently eliminate 
costly china replacements. And it safe- 
guards health as well. 


Here is what the ServADish offers: 


It is used but once and then de- 
stroyed. The student is not entrusted 
with numerous dishes, cups and 
saucers which he invariably finds 
difficulty in handling safely during 
the hurried meal hour. 

It eliminates breakage, excess stack- 
ing, clearing, dishwashing—savings 
for your school. 

It brings complete sanitation. There 
is no danger of harbored germs. The 
ServADish is destroyed after use. 


The merits of the ServADish are evi- 
dent. It is as necessary as clean, health- 
ful food. It means economy, efficiency, 
convenience—things so essential in mod- 
ern school food service. 


Write for sample and prices. Let us 
explain and describe this durable 
tray that is winning enthusiastic ap- 
proval throughout the school field. 


Michigan Metal Products Co. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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2900 N. Western Ave. 











All the Advantages 


demanded by 
the school buyer 


Primarily a school door closer must posi- 
tively assure every relief from the annoy- 
ance of slamming doors. This is an im- 
perative qualification. 


And this is the reason Norton has won 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the care- 
ful school buyer. It works on the rack 
and pinion principle—a device that con- 
trols the door from start to finish — not 
merely at the latch. 


Active and forgetful children cannot 
create disturbance. When the Norton con- 
trolled door is opened and released, it 
moves slowly and smoothly—all the way! 
In addition, it cuts down maintenance be- 
cause it reduces strain on hinges and func- 
tions without adjustment for many, many 
years. 


The Norton Closer is simple in design, 
low in cost. Its numerous merits will 
appeal to you. Write for our fully illus- 
trated catalog. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
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JOHN HARRIS HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Architect General Contractor 
LAPPLEY & HORNBOSTEL CHARLES W. STRAYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Points To Think Of! 


Point 1—Heavy galvanized steel used exclusively. 
Tubular members sherardized inside and 
out. Hardware—handles and foot cast- 
ings—solid white brass buffed bright. 














Point 2—A perfectly smooth flush- 
type, sanitary partition 
with no chance for dust or 
moisture to catch or hold. 











Point 8—No tin-pan slamming, rattle 
or vibration. Solidly filled 
core, bonded in cement pre- 
vents all noise. 


Point4—A ball bearing gravity 
hinge that closes door. Will 
not get sluggish in action 
and won’t wear out. Needs 
lubrication only once in sev- 
eral years. 


These are some of the points that make Veneer-Steel 
Partitions superior 


Complete details will be found in SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 
pages B2106 to 2115 


The Hart & Hutchinson Co. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 











Agents in Principal Cities 


Veneer-Sieel Fartitions4 
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speech that we have listened to in a 

long time was given recently at a 
Rotary meeting in Chicago by Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey, director, the Economics—En- 
gineering Foundation of Boston. We 
wished devoutly at the time that every 
school administrator and that every man 
who deals with school administrators, 
could have heard the talk. 

The programmed text of Dr. Godfrey’s 
speech was adult education for business 
growth; but what he really sent home 
again and again was the value of educa- 
tion in the material growth of a nation. 
He traced the development of the United 
States from 1790 up to the present time 
and showed that during the first sixty 
years the growth had been exceedingly 
slow. Then from that period up to 1900, 
the graph line had been a right angle, and 
from 1900 to 1927 the increase of our 
material wealth was represented by a line 
going almost straight up into the air. With 
this vivid picture before his audience, he 
paralleled the growth of education and 
showed that the increase of material 
wealth in the United States had been al- 
most identical with the development of ed- 
ucation. Since 1900 material wealth has 
increased 400 per cent and education has 
increased 410 per cent. 

Here is, indeed, a remarkable story, 
and as Dr. Godfrey aptly pointed out, it 
is really only the starting point. “There 
is no saturation point for the educated 
mind,” he said. With 40,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of the United States educated up to 
or beyond the second year in high school, 
and with the per capita wealth of the 
country increasing in direct ratio to our 
increase in knowledge, our future seems 
very bright. 

Second and perhaps best of Dr. God- 
frey’s several points was the statement 
that none of us can stop our onward 
course, nor is there any reason for stop- 


J ABOUT THE MOST inspiring 


With the Publisher 


ping. Here Dr. Godfrey outlined the five 
sources of education in this country—col- 
leges, business papers, trade associations, 
advertising and the graphic arts. Each 
has its part to play, and he detailed par- 
ticularly what advertising must accom- 
plish. “Teach your customers and the 
sales will take care of themselves,” was 
in effect his message. 


He might well have pointed out further 
that the advertisers who sell most are 
those who sell intelligently, first, by the 
manufacture of a product worthy of recog- 
nition, second, by the judicious selection 
of advertising media and, third, by the 
presentation of advertising copy that has 
a definite message. To-day readers are 
intelligent and are seekers after further 
knowledge, particularly in the school field. 
And if knowledge is to be found in the ad- 
vertising section of any magazine, it 
will be discovered and applied. Adver- 
tising agencies recognize this. Undoubt- 
edly the copy appearing in this issue of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS will be read by the 
school administrator with much more 
thoroughness than advertising in any 
other field of endeavor, first, because it is 
intelligently written and, second, because 
the man in charge of a school system is a 
seeker after truth and worth. 


* * * 


Part of our work is listening to 
speeches. We have been working at this 
for a long time. Sometimes we’re dread- 
fully bored, sometimes we are slightly 
contemptuous of the speaker’s lack of 
knowledge and brazenness of utterance, 
but for the most part we are well repaid 
for the listening. We venture to say that 
during the past ten years we have heard 
over 3,000 speeches on all sorts of sub- 
jects. Yet none of them had the value of 
Dr. Godfrey’s. None of them was as con- 
vincingly delivered, and none of them was 
based upon facts so interestingly told. 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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What Place Has the Fracture 
Appliance in the Modern School? 


The DePuy Adjustable ““T”’ 


or Clavicular Cross 


The Scott Aluminum Hand and 
Extension Finger Splint 


The DePuy Rolled Colles 
Splint 














HE growing encouragement of healthful ex- 

ercise, competitive athletic sports, has marked 

in a large degree the increased attention of the 
modern school to the welfare of the student in body 
as well as mind. Yet, with it has come greater 
responsibilities. Possible injuries must be safe- 
guarded and the school training quarters equipped 
to render prompt and effective aid. 


The fracture appliance has a logical place, a 
necessary place in the school. With it the emer- 
gency can be met and the school can better hold the 
confidence that its serious duty of watchful super- 
vision of health and injury is well provided for. 


Fracture appliances of The DePuy Manufac- 
turing Company meet the requirements of medi- 
cal and x-ray diagnostic standards. Write for 
the Wall Chart—a handy catalog of splints. Let 
us suggest a good selection to meet all needs. 
Be prepared to handle the emergency with the 
highest effectiveness. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


The Oldest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Fracture Appliances 
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Our Public Education at the Bar 


American educational methods defended against the uttack 


of Everett Dean Martin, 


contained in his recent 


book entitled “The Meaning of a Liberal Education” 


By M. V. O’SHEA, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


public schools or universities have been 
feeling much encouraged of late over the 
progress we thought we had been making in elim- 
inating dead wood from our courses of study and 
in adopting dynamic methods of instruction. The 
printing presses have been exceedingly busy for 
two decades or so in publishing books, brochures 
and periodicals in which there has been reflected 
an optimistic note regarding our triumphs in sub- 
stituting “modern” for formal and disciplinary 
programs of work in the elementary and high 
schools and in the colleges and universities. 
Taken as a whole, we have been growing con- 
stantly more pleased with our educational system, 
if views expressed in the written and the spoken 
word have accurately reflected the views of our 
people. Parents have been telling in their maga- 
zines and in parent-teacher meetings of the in- 
terest their children show in their studies and how 
little coercion is needed to induce them to stay in 
school and perform their tasks. Superintendents, 
principals and teachers have been describing in 
print and in public address the new education in 
which children and youths are helped to under- 
stand the world in which they live and to adjust 
themselves harmoniously to nature and to people. 
This means that they must recreate environments 
so that they may minister the more fully to intel- 
lectual, social, ethical, esthetic and physical needs. 
We have been successful recently in getting all 
the children into school, in the belief that the 
school is a better place for them than the street. 


AY, ees of us who have been teaching in the 


We have been straining ourselves in every way to 
provide classroom and laboratory and workshop 
space for every boy and girl up to the age of four- 
teen, and in many sections of the country up to 
the age of eighteen or even older, thinking that 
the more education we could provide for the young 
the better it would be for each of them and for 
all of us. Our slogan for two or three decades has 
been “The More Education the Better for the In- 
dividual and for Society.” We have been expend- 
ing money for school building, for equipment and 
for teachers, in staggering sums—two or three 
million dollars for a single high-school building in 
a small city and a number of such buildings in 
cities of considerable size. 


School Buildings Attract Widespread Notice 


In America to-day, about the first thing that ar- 
rests one’s attention in any community is the pub- 
lic-school building, whether of elementary or sec- 
ondary grade. Taxpayers have praised them 
highly and have not complained of the sacrifices 
they have had to make to pay for them. They 
point with pride to these magnificent institutions 
because, with few exceptions, they are convinced 
that the schools are the via media to freedom, to 
intellectual stability and acumen, to social welfare 
and to individual happiness. The world has never 
seen anything approaching the generosity of the 
American people during the past two decades in 
extending and, as they have thought, perfecting 
the public education system. 

We have been taking credit to ourselves for our 
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apparent achievement in receiving ignorant mas- 
ses from every section of the Old World and imbu- 
ing them with the more or less intangible thing 
called the American spirit. We have been aware 
of the fact that most of the people who have been 
coming to our shores have lived under forms of 
government in which they have been servile, fear- 
ful and vengeful. They have developed defense 
reactions to protect them from exploitation be- 
yond what they could endure. They have had no 
experience in adjusting themselves to a type of 
life in which they are free to follow their own 
course so long as it does not lead them to trespass 
upon the rights of others. 


Schools Americanize Foreign Children 


We have taken the children of hordes from 
countries operated on an entirely different plan 
from that in force in our country, and we have 
converted them into Americans even against the 
influences of their parents and of community 
groups of alien peoples. In this respect we have 
had problems to solve that no other nation in mod- 
ern times has encountered on such a huge scale, 
and we have been giving credit to the schools for 
an achievement for which, we have been thinking, 
they are chiefly responsible. 

To strengthen the weak places in our schools we 
have developed a method of testing the results of 
our work which has attracted the attention of the 
whole world. We have measured the effects of 
various materials and methods of instruction upon 
the intellectual, social, ethical, esthetic and physi- 
cal activities and welfare of young people. We 
have pretty largely abandoned mere opinion as a 
guide in the modification of courses of study or 
programs in organizing and administering schools 
and higher institutions. We have reached the 
conclusion that there must be some way to meas- 
ure the effects produced by education. We have 
grown skeptical concerning the reality of values 
derived from one or another type of education if 
it is impossible to detect such values. When a 
person says that some great beneficial influence is 
being exerted upon children by a certain educa- 
tional procedure too elusive to be detected by any 
known methods of analysis or measurement, we 
conclude that the influence is illusory, that it is 
entirely in the mind of one who thinks he sees it 
but does not know how to show anyone that it is 
actually operating. We have not come to the 
place where we think that no elusive, nonmaterial- 
istic effects may be produced by education. We 
are convinced that there are such effects, but we 
are confident that they are manifested in some 
way in the life of the beneficiary, and we have 
come to believe that they can be detected and 
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measured. We have been demanding of late that 
the results of our educational work be tangible 
enough to be described and real enough to be 
tested. 

Those of us who have been optimistic regarding 
educational accomplishments and tendencies have 
recently been compelled by Everett Dean Martin, 
director of the People’s Institute, New York City, 
to review the grounds of our optimism. His book 
“The Meaning of a Liberal Education” (The Mac- 
millan Company) is a caustic indictment of every- 
thing we have seen and are now doing in our 
schools and colleges. The book is being widely 
read and favorably commented upon, not only by 
laymen but also by teachers. It is undoubtedly 
causing uneasiness by casting doubt upon the 
value of our entire educational structure. 

Mr. Martin is unquestionably the most vehe- 
ment and probably the most brilliant critic of 
current educational theory and practice in Amer- 
ica. He is a matchless phrasemaker. He has 
evidently read broadly and has remembered the 
names of authors antagonistic to our prevailing 
type of education and some of their outstanding 
views. He has in some way acquired a dislike of 
everything in our American education, and gives 
vent to his antipathetic feelings in “The Meaning 
of a Liberal Education.” He ascribes practically 
all the shortcomings of the American people to 
what he regards as shoddy, superficial, material- 
istic, nonliberal work in schools and colleges. He 
knows how to voice his discontent in a way that 
attracts the attention and lulls the critical facul- 
ties of his readers, so that probably a large pro- 
portion of those who look into his book will agree 
with him that all we are doing in education is 
wrong and that schools and colleges are turning 
out a product that is ill-adjusted to a life of free- 
dom, independence, liberalism and intellectual, so- 
cial and moral poise. 


Are We Overorganized? 


Mr. Martin condemns our educational work un- 
sparingly, first because he says it is overorgan- 
ized. We have systematized our procedures to 
such a degree that all life and spirit and meaning 
have been squeezed out of them. We want all 
pupils throughout an entire city or state to be do- 
ing the same things at the same time. We give 
more attention to marks and grades and diplomas 
than we do to the quality of knowledge that pupils 
gain or the attitudes towards life that they ac- 
quire. We compel children to go to school and 
then force them through the educational mill. We 
do not give opportunity for voluntary educational 
activity. Everything is coerced, compulsory. We 
must carry out the system. All our educational 
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organizations are oversystematized, the National 
Education Association most and worst of all. 

So thinks Mr. Martin. He does not attempt to 
show how our educational system has developed. 
He simply damns it. He would not need to go 
back far to reach the time when there was little 
or no system in our school or college work. Only 
those pupils went to school who wished to do so 
and who were willing to pay the price. Most chil- 
dren stayed out and earned money, or roamed the 
country, or regaled themselves in the saloons, or 
whiled away the time in pool halls or in the alleys. 
The adults of those times who observed the effect 
of this laissez faire method in education concluded 
that it would be better for the community and the 
state as well as for the individual if all children 
were compelled to be in school between the ages of 
five or six and fourteen. They decided that even 
if any child wished to get what education he could 
pick up on the highways and byways and side-step 
the school, it would nevertheless be better for him 
to have the benefits of schooling and so he was 
ordered to go to school anyway. 


Education Must Be Systematized 


Our forefathers who made this decision looked 
over the peoples of the Old World and saw, as they 
believed, that it would be best, alike for indi- 
viduals and for society, if systematic education 
was insisted upon. So compulsory educational 
regulations were drawn up and put into effect and 
they are in operation now in every section of the 
country. As a consequence, vast multitudes of 
children go to school every day, and in order to 
prevent endless confusion and futility in educa- 
tional effort, a certain amount of organization 
and system in educational procedure has been 
found necessary. Pupils must be at the school- 
house by 8:30 a.m. every morning. They must 
attend the classes best suited to their stage of in- 
tellectual development. Each pupil must restrain 
his riotous and egoistic impulses to some degree 
so that other pupils may not be impeded in per- 
forming their tasks. While pupils are in the class- 
room they must be occupied with the knowledges 
and skills that, all down the centuries, have been 
found or at least have been thought to be valuable 
for the young to acquire. 

Thousands upon thousands of resourceful people 
have tried to conduct educational work without 
any organization or system and have failed. 
Among approximately thirty millions of children 
in the schools there is such diversity of impulse 
and of stimulation, such variety of temporary, 
superficial interests, such a lack of foresight re- 
garding the things that are of substantial, endur- 
ing worth that when there is no organization and 
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no system only chaos can result. Once in a while 
—a very long while—there appears on the scene 
an extraordinarily gifted man or woman who can 
gather together fifty or a hundred children and 
hold their attention, stimulate them to high en- 
deavor and lead them along the right intellectual, 
social and moral paths without any rules, regula- 
tions, marks, grades, rewards or prizes. But if 
999 of every 1,000 persons who teach in public 
schools should abandon all organization and all 
system, we should have no schools and no educa- 
tion. 


A Biased View 


Mr. Martin has not approached his complicated 
subject in an unbiased frame of mind. He has 
not been interested in tracing origins of and find- 
ing explanations for our educational procedure. 
Right at the take-off he starts denouncing every- 
thing that he sees going on in schools and col- 
leges. Strangely enough, he makes a_ fervent 
plea for the open mind in all things. But he does 
not exhibit it. Rarely does one read a book in any 
field that shows the restrictive effect of obsession 
and fixation more than does Mr. Martin’s book. 
The whole education business is wrong and there 
are no two sides to the matter. 

The author illustrates a phenomenon discussed 
in The NATION’S SCHOOLS recently—that educa- 
tional writers have a peculiar way of complaining 
about a fault in others the while they manifest the 
same fault in a striking manner. They seem to 
think that what they condemn in others will be 
overlooked in themselves. This is conspicuous in 
“The Meaning of a Liberal Education.” There is 
not a glimmer of open-mindedness in the whole 
book. The author’s one engrossing objective is to 
lead his readers to believe that American educa- 
tion is so highly organized and systematized, and 
is so defective in other respects, that all sorts of 
unwholesome results flow therefrom. 

The author is director of the People’s Institute. 
There is organization and system in the institute. 
Students enroll for courses. They pay fees. The 
institute advertises in order to augment its en- 
rollment of students. Men who attend courses let 
it be known that they have had their minds broad- 
ened by contact with Mr. Martin, Dr. Kallen or 
others. While marks and grades may not be given 
these adult students, there are other ways to show 
to the world that they have completed certain 
courses of study. The students in the People’s 
Institute do not conceal the fact that they have 
participated in the work offered at the institute. 
They come voluntarily—the compulsory laws do 
not force them into the institute. But they are 


adults of leisure and the People’s Institute has 
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the whole of Greater New York to draw from. 

Even so, how many adult students does it at- 
tract who have learned the need for and appreci- 
ate the value of intellectual activities? Would Mr. 
Martin or anybody else be willing to have the chil- 
dren of New York City given an opportunity to 
come to school voluntarily? I venture the opinion 
that there are a thousand times as many children 
in New York who are going to school voluntarily 
as there are students in the People’s Institute. At 
the same time, it is recognized that there are tens 
of thousands of children in Greater New York, as 
there are elsewhere, who would get their educa- 
tion, such as it might be, on the streets if they 
were not compelled to go to school. Who would 
be willing to let them pick up their entire educa- 
tien wherever they wanted to? 


Herd Opinion and Propaganda 


Mr. Martin thinks that one of the major defects 
in our educational work is that we train the young 
to be subservient to herd opinion. This charge 
sets one thinking. Visitors from the Old World 
are amazed at the self-assertiveness, independence 
and even “cockiness” of our people, whether chil- 
dren or adults. We are criticized unsparingly by 
European and Oriental observers because we do 
not conform to rule and custom as readily or as 
fully as do Europeans. Compared with foreign 
people, we are a race of nonconformists in relig- 
ion, in politics, in music, in literature, in agricul- 
ture and even in teaching. Mr. Martin says that 
we require children to repeat words and create in 
them a mnemonic type of mind. 

I wonder where Mr. Martin has made his ob- 
servations. His general education was secured in 
Illinois. Afterwards he had theological training. 
Is it possible that he has forgotten all about his 
elementary and secondary-school and college work 
and remembers some unfortunate experience he 
had in a theological school? The question is asked 
for information solely, because it is impossible to 
comprehend how he could have reached the con- 
clusion that our children are being trained to be- 
come servile imitators and that independence, 
originality, resourcefulness and initiative are be- 
ing stifled in them. There is probably not one 
teacher in a thousand in America to-day who is 
not attempting to cultivate individuality, original- 
ity, initiative and resourcefulness in her pupils. 
This is not an idle or boastful statement. I visit 
hundreds of schools in every section of the country 
every year and I know that the statemerit is at 
least approximately accurate. 

What does Mr. Martin wish that schools should 
accomplish? He desires that the opinions of an- 
cient idealists regarding ways of thinking and liv- 
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ing should be instilled into our pupils’ minds. He 
thinks our children should be molded by liberal 
knowledge, that is, by knowledge that has no di- 
rect bearing upon the situations they will encoun- 
ter in daily life. In order to get away from and 
soar above our demeaning environments, we must 
go back to some of the ancient idealists who were 
not interested in realities but only in aspirations, 
and arrange that all our pupils will be influenced 
by these teachers. 

Well, what shall we accomplish by detaching 
our children from contemporary situations and 
leading them back to Greek, Roman or Renais- 
sant views of life? We shall simply make our 
children submissive to the herd opinion of Greek, 
Roman or Renaissant times. This means the 
substitution of the opinions of one group or age 
for those of another. Mr. Martin has apparently 
overlooked the fact that when education consisted 
mainly, as it did until recently, of Greek and 
Roman classics, every pupil who was put through 
this regime was modeled on Greek and Roman 
patterns. Of all the servile copyists of herd views 
that have ever been produced in our schools and 
colleges, the Greek and Roman-trained scholars 
were the most conspicuous. Modern education is 
certainly not molding present day pupils to type as 
the so-called classic education once did and is still 
doing in countries where it is dominant. 


What Is a Liberal Education? 


To set a person free from herd opinion is after 
all a mere phrase. Mr. Martin would like to have 
our children assimilate the thoughts of the leaders 
of all times. So say we all. He would like to 
have their minds furnished with ideas provided 
by the teachers whom he regards as the most ad- 
mirable in human history. He does not wish our 
children to cut loose from all accumulated knowl- 
edge, views and opinions. Physics, geometry, 
spelling, grammar, Latin, French, horticulture, 
agronomy, psychology and philosophy, ad libitum, 
are simply the accumulations of experiments made 
by our forefathers in trying to solve the problems 
of life. Mr. Martin would not like to have the 
present generation discard all these accumulations 
of knowledge and opinions and go their own way. 

Mr. Martin illustrates again the interesting tend- 
ency of writers to condemn traits in others that 
they themselves exhibit in equal degree. He is 
endeavoring in “The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
tion” to get his opinions across to readers in the 
hope that he may influence their beliefs and prac- 
tices. He is an able and eager propagandist, but 
he denounces propaganda in education and says 
that we ought not to impress our views—anyone’s 
views—upon young or old. He condemns teach- 
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ers because they are uplifters. So is he an up- 
lifter. He condemns schools and colleges because 
they try to indoctrinate young people with certain 
views or philosophies. The People’s Institute is 
doing exactly the same thing. 

What is he seeking to do in this book—and he 
will succeed, too, with many people? He is try- 
ing to convince his readers that a liberal educa- 
tion means the development of one’s own mind 
without any regard to the actual social, physical, 
esthetic or ethical needs of daily life. He is not 
at all tolerant of opinions contrary to his. He is 
condemnatory from the start to the finish of his 
appeal. He does not produce reasons for his de- 
nunciations. He coins very telling phrases. He 
does not say outright that certain educational 
practices are wrong, he simply states them in such 
a way that his readers, some of them, will con- 
clude they are bad. He does not expose the whole 
educational picture. He obscures a large part of 
it because he does not want his readers to be in- 
fluenced by anything contrary to his own views, 
which he really hopes will be accepted, and then 
the herd opinion of his group will be substituted 
for that which he thinks is playing too large a 
role in present day American life. 


“Liberal Education” as a Catchword 


We all like the phrase “liberal education.” But 
how many of us know what it means? It is a 
safe bet that most of the people in this country, 
laymen or educators, do not have the same con- 
ception of liberal education as Mr. Martin has, 
although it is difficult to determine precisely what 
he means by the term. How many readers can 
get anything tangible out of the following descrip- 
tions of a liberal education, quoted from Mr. Mar- 
tin’s book: 

“. . . something which will broaden the inter- 
ests and sympathies of people regardless of their 
daily occupation—or along with it—to lift men’s 
thoughts out of the monotony and drudgery which 
are the common lot, to free the mind from servi- 
tude and herd opinion, to train habits of judgment 
and of appreciation of value, to carry on the strug- 
gle for human excellence in our day and genera- 
tion, to temper passion with wisdom, to dispel 
prejudice by better knowledge of self, to enlist all 
men, in the measure that they have capacity for 
it, in the achievement of civilization.” (Page 3.) 

“. . an educated person is not merely one who 
can do something, whether it is giving a lecture 
on the poetry of Horace, running a train, trying a 
lawsuit or repairing the plumbing. He is also one 
who knows the significance of what he does, and 
he is one who cannot and will not do certain 
things. He has acquired a set of values. He has 
a “yes” and a “no,” and they are his own. He 
knows why he behaves as he does. He has learned 
what to prefer, for he has lived in the presence of 
things that are preferable. I do not mean that 
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he is merely trained in the conventions of polite 
society or the conformities of crowd morality. He 
will doubtless depart from both in many things. 
Whether he conforms or not, he has learned 
enough about human life on this planet to see his 
behavior in the light of a body of experience and 
the relation of his actions to situations as a whole. 
Such a person is acquiring a liberal education and 
it makes little difference whether he has been 
trained in philosophy or mechanics. He is being 
transformed from an automaton into a thinking 
being.” (Page 28.) 


Mr. Martin’s View of Education 


“Education has to do with insight, with valuing, 
with understanding, with the development of the 
power of discrimination, the ability to make choice 
among the possibilities of experience and to think 
and act in ways that distinguish men from ani- 
mals and higher men from lower. The ancients 
thought of education as the attainment of the vir- 
tues, wisdom, courage, temperance, justice. It is 
the pursuit of that knowledge which gives self- 
mastery. It is an interest which is never ex- 
hausted, but grows always broader and richer. It 
consists not in learning tricks but in developing 
ourselves. It is a victory won in some secret 
chamber of the mind which gradually transforms 
the whole personality and reveals itself as an in- 
definable quality in every word and act. It isa 
spiritual awakening; and if this awakening does 
not come, a person is not being educated, however 
much he knows. I think it is the inability to win 
this psychological victory, or the disinclination to 
make the effort necessary to it, that accounts for 
the fact that some people cannot be educated. 
Though the change in the quality of the person- 
ality is indefinable, it is a very concrete fact in 
human life. . . . There is a quality of the edu- 
cated mind which may best be described as a kind 
of sincerity, and conversely the outstanding trait 
of ignorance is that of clever insincerity. The 
pathetic thing about the wrongly educated, those 
who are trained merely to produce an effect, or 
get results, is that in the deeper human relation- 


ships they seldom know what sincerity is. Edu- 
cation is the antithesis of vulgarity. 
“Directly and immediately, it is useless. It is 


a kind of living which is of value for its own 
sake, a personal achievement which possesses in- 
trinsic worth. It is not for anything. To sub- 
ject it to an ulterior end-citizenship, efficiency, 
the economic emancipation of the working class, 
increased income; or to educate people for “char- 
acter,” or to perpetuate a religious faith, or any 
other purpose however good, is to make education 
a means to something quite irrelevant. Such mis- 
use shows that people are not interested in their 
education but in something else. Education, the 
development of people, is not a means, it is itself 
the true end of civilization.” (Pages 42-44.) 


Mr. Martin gives a reader the impression that 
applied knowledge is not liberal. In America we 
have been inclining strongly during the past three 
decades or so to the view that an education that is 
largely verbal is not liberal. We have become 


convinced that education is liberal only when it 
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helps the individual to understand the material 
world in which he lives and not to be overwhelmed 
by it or by superstitions concerning it. We do 
not want him to think of nature in terms of Greek 
or Roman mythology or any other system of su- 
perstition. We wish him to discover and deal 
with facts at first hand and to gain the belief that 
the universe is operating according to impersonal 
laws. We have come to believe that the only way 
one can be led to think of the universe in this 
manner is to come face to face with it. 

We believe, further, that education is liberal 
when it helps a person to understand his fellow 
man and so to conduct himself that he will not 
obstruct others in the pursuit of their interests, 
but on the contrary will cooperate with them in 
attaining their objectives so far as is feasible. 
We believe that a liberal education should help to 
make a man capable of pulling his own oar so that 
he will not be dependent upon others for the 
means of subsistence. 

Mr. Martin favors the type of education that 
is useless, in the sense that it does not contribute 
in any way to our understanding of or capacity 
to deal with the surrounding world of people or of 
things. For at least three decades, educational 
people in America have been striving to get away 
from this antiquated conception of education and 
nothing can stop us now from going forward in 
our efforts so to shape an individual’s education 
that he may be able the better to solve the prob- 
lems arising in his physical, intellectual, social and 
esthetic adjustments in every-day life. All the 
evidence that we can gather from the peoples 
who have tried out educational systems before 
our time or who are now following one or an- 
other type of educational program, and also every 
bit of evidence we can secure from observing and 
measuring the results of different kinds of educa- 
tional procedure in our country, is leading us away 
from the conception of education that Mr. Martin 
commends in his book. 





Universities Take Steps to Improve 
Commercial Teacher Training 


A general awakening regarding the importance 
of commercial teacher training has taken place 
within the last two years, a government bulletin 
reveals. The leaders have urged that the key to 
the improvement of commercial education on a 
long-term basis is a better program for the 
training and certification of commercial teachers. 
The state departments of education and the larger 
universities have taken a greater interest in the 
preparation of commercial teachers. A number 
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of investigations have been made to show the 
present status of commercial teacher training. 

Encouraging developments have been made at 
New York University, Harvard University, Co- 
lumbia University, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Michigan and at 
many of the leading normal schools. Although 
the universities generally have been slow to pro- 
vide for this need, many of them are interested 
in establishing four-year curricula, upon the 
completion of which recognized degrees may be 
obtained. 

A study of the comparative status of commer- 
cial and other teachers in selected counties in 
New Jersey showed that, “Two things at least 
seem inevitable in the educational preparation of 
commercial teachers: First, such teachers must 
be as well equipped as English, mathematics and 
science teachers, which means at least four-year 
college graduation; and second, the preparation 
of commercial teachers will tend more and more 
to take place in an educational center that has 
an acceptable college of arts and science, college 
of commerce and college of education or equiva- 
lent facilities.” 





House Building Provides Actual Trade 
Experience for Utica Boys 


House building is a definite part of the voca- 
tional education program in the Utica, N. Y., 
public schools, according to Verne A. Bird, di- 
rector of education, Mooseheart, IIl., formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Utica, in an 
article in the Industrial-Arts Magazine. 

The house building program was started in 
Utica six years ago and since that time the boys 
in the building trades courses have built one house 
a year, the work each year becoming a little more 
extensive in scope. 

The first venture, a Dutch Colonial type of 
house, was financed by the schools and, while it 
passed inspection, was finally sold at a loss be- 
cause of the prejudice against a “boy built’ house. 

The next plan was to build for a certain in- 
dividual who would be willing to furnish the lot, 
buy all materials, let all contracts for work the 
boys were not in a position to do, and then pay 
the boys a 5 per cent profit on the total cost of 
the job exclusive of the lot. This plan worked 
satisfactorily and has been followed with each 
house that has been built since. This year an 
English type brick veneer house is being built. 
All prejudice against the work of the boys has 
disappeared and organized labor has cooperated 
in every way, according to Mr. Bird. 
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A Training Program That Insures 
a Boy Employment 


Educational goals are well achieved through 
the media of intensive vocational training, 
which is also a valuable economic asset 


By HOWARD I. BRIGGS, Director, DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AND PRACTICAL ARTS EDUCATION, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVELAND 


NCE upon a time a school executive held 
() office as did the medicine man of an Indian 
tribe. With a few incantations and mystic 
mutterings he could present to the public any edu- 
cational philosophy that pleased his fancy and it 
was accepted. To-day, business is making organ- 
ized investigations regarding the expenditure of 
public monies and is attempting through scientific 
research to measure the output of the school or- 
ganization in terms of profit and loss. 
Some school people firmly believe that educa- 
tional results cannot be measured, that their val- 





ues are of such a spiritual nature that it is sacri- 
lege to attempt to measure them. They still persist 
in following the procedure of the medicine man 
and continue to murmur fine sounding phrases 
of little significance to an unbelieving world. 
Many vocational schools have been established 
which have fallen far short of realizing their orig- 
inal goal, so that graduates of mechanical trades 
courses are frequently found delivering groceries 
two years after graduation. Vocational educa- 
tors, unfortunately, have at times followed the 
lead of those more experienced than they in the 











Ornamental brickwork is part of the program of the bricklaying class. 
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Theory is based on practice in the auto mechanics’ class. 


fields of educational endeavor, and have easily ex- and mental development the pupil has attained 


plained the above situation by stating that the through the training experienced in his vocational 


success of vocational training should not be judged course. 
by the final placement, but rather by the spiritual The Cleveland Plan for Apprentice Training was 


A related suhjects group finds the sciences easy when applied to immediate needs. 
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built upon the belief that if vocational training 
is to be successful, practically all of those complet- 
ing such courses should be able to secure employ- 
ment in the trade for which they were prepared. 
This objective could not be realized without giv- 
ing full consideration to four essential points: 
(a) That in a community where all of the build- 
ing trades work under organized labor conditions 
no placement is possible without the cooperation 
of the organized labor group; (b) that in a com- 
munity .where practically all of the metal and me- 
chanical trades are operated under an organized 
open shop situation no placement is_ possible 
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of sixteen, up to which age full-time school at- 
tendance is required, every apprentice in the 
bricklaying, stonecutting, carpentry, painting, 
electrical, sheet metal, plumbing and sign paint- 
ing trades now attends the Cleveland Trade School 
four hours per week, with pay through his en- 
tire four years of apprenticeship. 

Practically all of the supplies, including lumber, 
brick, lime and paint, are furnished gratis to the 
school by the various supply houses of the city. 

Every trade has an apprenticeship committee 
which meets regularly and interviews each ap- 
prentice relative to mental and physical qualifi- 








The young men in the carpentry classes are taught how to set window frames. 


without the participation of organizations rep- 
resenting these groups; (c) that neither effective 
training nor placement is possible without the 
cooperation of the many groups representing the 
various employers’ organizations of both open and 
closed shop groups; (d) that none of these groups 
is really interested in such a training program 
unless they are obliged to put some time, effort 
and money into its development. 

As a result of the above policy, although Cleve- 
land has no compulsory education above the age 


cations, enters into a definite agreement with the 
boy, guaranteeing to him automatic wage in- 
creases every few months for efficient service and 
school attendance, adjusts his disputes during his 
working time, secures employment for him with 
other contractors when his contractor is unable 
to keep him busy, and in every other way looks 
after his welfare. 

Subcommittees have been selected from these 
committees to make trade analyses and to approve 
courses of study offered in the school. This as- 








sures that all of the instructional material de- 


veloped is really practical, since it has been 
worked out under the guidance of expert journey- 
men and contractor employers and checked by 
them in its final form. If there is anything wrong 
with the instructional material, it is their own 
fault. 

In the building trades these committees con- 
sist of representative journeymen from organized 
labor groups and representatives appointed by the 
contractors’ associations, together with members 
of the Building Trades Employers’ Association 
and representatives of the vocational education 
division of the Cleveland Board of Education. 


Organization of Committees 


The board of education representatives function 
upon these committees in matters pertaining to 
educational policies only. There is a general ad- 
visory committee made up of appointees repre- 
senting all of the individual trade apprenticeship 
committees upon which the vocational director 
and the coordinator representing the school board 
participate officially. This committee deals with 
matters pertaining to the school, such as gradu- 
ation exercises, the securing of speakers and sup- 
plies and other matters strictly educational. 

In the open shop trades, such as the machine 
shop, automotive mechanics and foundry, the ap- 
prenticeship program is organized upon a slightly 
different basis. Advisory committees represent- 
ing such groups as the American Plan Association, 
the National Metal Trades Association, the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, and a metal trades 
committee, made up of a number of large Cleve- 
land plants upon which educational directors, su- 
perintendents and other executives, together with 
skilled journeymen serve, meet in the same man- 
ner as the building trades committees. 


One-Year Course for Machinists 


In the building trades four hours per week of 
intensive instruction enables the boy to master a 
fundamental process, which he may practice 
througout the week upon the job. In the metal 
trades, however, he must work upon a machine 
in which a large investment has been made. This 
machine must be kept up to maximum produc- 
tion in order to earn the interest upon the invest- 
ment made by the company. An absolutely green 
worker not only is unable to produce to this ex- 
tent, but his lack of knowledge may greatly injure 
the machine. 

For this reason, in an age of maximum pro- 
duction such as ours, the average man entering 
into the machinists’ trade is taught a few oper- 
ations upon one machine only, and is placed on 
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pure production work, thus never learning his 
trade. In order that he may function, however, 
an ever increasing number of highly skilled tool 
and die-makers are required to construct his ma- 
chine to make the jigs and dies which he uses, 
and to set it up for him. These tool and die- 
makers we have been securing largely from Eur- 
ope, but the supply has been greatly reduced and 
industry itself is less and less prepared to develop 
these most necessary skilled mechanics, due to 
the very nature of its organization for produc- 
tion. It is therefore essential that we enroll boys 
for the mechanical trades a year younger than 
formerly, and give them one full year of intensive 
instruction preceding placement, so that they are 
prepared for training upon actual production ma- 
chines. 

This first year is followed by a second year of 
cooperative work, when the boys work a week and 
attend school a week, and a third and fourth year 
of four hours per week part-time school education 
with pay, the arrangement being the same as in 
the building trades. 


Coordinator Arranges Training 


A coordinator goes out upon the job and at- 
tempts to insure that each boy secures in the 
school during his cooperative year training in the 
operations which he fails to get in the plant where 
he is employed, thus insuring that every boy be- 
comes an all-around mechanic. 

The set-up is the same for the auto mechanics 
and for the foundry trade. No one will intrust 
his car to a garage where an absolutely green boy 
is allowed to practice upon it. 

At the end of each school year a graduation 
exercise is held, when prominént speakers repre- 
senting the employers and educational authorities 
address the graduating apprentices and their par- 
ents. The diploma is then signed by all the par- 
ticipating parties. This diploma is accepted by 
employers as a certificate of journeymanship, and 
from then on the apprentice receives a journey- 
man’s wages. 


State and Federal Boards Cooperate 


Are we operating in cooperation with the state 
and federal boards for vocational education? Cer- 
tainly. Such a program would not be complete 
without the federal and the state educational 
authorities participating. Smith-Hughes reim- 


bursement is received for approximately 50 per 
cent of the teachers’ salaries, and the signature 
of the state vocational supervisor is found upon 
the graduating diploma. 

Has the Cleveland plan succeeded? Experience 
shows that it has. 


Every trade for which train- 
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ing is offered has requested that we establish 
these courses, although we have undergone a 
decided depression in both the building and me- 
chanical industries. Neither organized labor, em- 
ployers groups nor open shop groups have with- 
drawn their support. Every trade for which we 
have undertaken training has continued to cooper- 
ate and support the school. Every year an aver- 
age of two additional trades have requested ad- 
mission. Practically every boy trained by us is 
still employed in the trade for which he was pre- 
pared. All of our committees are as enthusiastic 
about the program as they were six years ago. 

Are we doing additional Smith-Hughes work? 
Yes. The Retail Merchants’ Board and a repre- 
sentative committee of all the department stores 
are cooperating with us in quite an extensive pro- 
gram, which is a story in itself. 

Does our vocational program conflict with our 
technical high schools and with our manual arts 
program? The answer is “No”. The activities are 
knit into a comprehensive whole, each function- 
ing in its own way. 

The training program is called the Cleve- 
land Plan for Apprentice Training, simply be- 
cause the entire community has cooperated in it. 
No one individual is responsible for the program 
in its entirety. Each member of each committee 
has participated in it. It is a matter of business 
procedure cooperatively applied to an educational 
problem. 


Why Vocational Training Is Needed 


When our experts in tests and measurements 
reach the point where they can measure the more 
intangible values claimed for general education, I 
am sure they will find these goals achieved equally 
well through the media of intensive vocational 
training. True culture may be measured in terms 
of ability to adapt oneself satisfactorily to envir- 
onment both socially and economically, and to se- 
cure the maximum satisfaction from daily contact 
with people and things. Certainly, for one who 
spends the greater portion of his waking hours in 
an industrial environment, vocational training is 
necessary for a satisfactory interpretation of that 
which goes on about him, and he secures the maxi- 
mum of pleasure through the ability to inter- 
pret his environment and talk the language of the 
group of which he is a part. We know that the 
greater proportion of our boys must enter in- 
dustry since but 4.8 per cent can hope to secure 
employment in the professions, according to the 
United States Census. Socially, one who has 
learned to enjoy work becomes a desirable citizen. 
The motto of the Cleveland Trade School is 


Labor Omnia Vincit. 
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How a Utility Man Saves Money 
for County Schools 


A general utility man for all the schools of 
Campbell County, Virginia, has saved the schools 
of the county money and notably increased the 
efficiency of the school system, according to a 
recent announcement. 

In addition to his general duties as repairman, 
the utility man has constructed two school build- 
ings and has acted as janitor to all the buildings 
without regular janitors. He visits regularly 
the ninety-nine schools of the county and makes 
necessary repairs to buildings and equipment. 

Many old buildings have been remodeled by the 
utility man since his employment in June, 1926, 
and sanitary conditions have been improved in a 
number of other schools. In addition, he has 
constructed two new school buildings. He paints 
roofs, repairs defective flues, sets up and rebuilds 
desks, and twice a year he oils the floors of the 
buildings which have no janitors. 

The school board has purchased a truck, and _ 
this enables the utility man to deliver school sup- 
plies, which are bought in quantities, resulting in 
a substantial saving. Coal for some of the smaller 
schools is delivered by him. 

He is paid forty cents an hour and he has re- 
ceived an average of $82.50 a month. Additional 
help required by him is paid for at the rate of 
thirty cents an hour. Operation and maintenance 
of the truck cost $38.25 a month. 

The work of this man has resulted not only in 
the saving of time and money in the conduct of 
schools in Campbell County, but has notably in- 
creased the efficiency of the schoool system. ‘The 
division superintendent of schools directs the 
work and arranges a program for his visits to 
the schools. 





Parental Training Classes Increase 

in California 

Parental training classes in California num- 
bered 164 at the close of the last school term, 
and that number is expected to be increased by 
many more during the present year. 

The parental training classes conform to a 
general course of study specified by a university. 
In these classes parents have the opportunity to 
solve their home problems, to gain a broader 
vision of child training and to understand the 
full meaning of the school system and its relation 
to the child. 

Parental education in California is a part of 
the state program for adult education. 
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At What Age Shall Children Be 
Sent to School?" 


The place of the nursery school in child rearing, its 
influence on the child and its relation to the life of the 
mother are here considered from various standpoints 


By JOHN LOUIS HORN, Proressor oF EDUCATION, MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 


unspecialized manner, except perhaps for 

the differentiation of tasks between the 
sexes. All of the men are assumed to be com- 
petent in the labor that traditionally belongs to 
them, and all of the women are assumed to have 
competence for the tasks that are theirs. Educa- 
tion is the incidental training received by children 
from adult members of their own sex. Gradually 
certain functions, too technical and complicated 
for general mastery, become specialized. 

Processes may be said to have become definitely 
differentiated for trade or professional purposes 
when they demand so much knowledge and skill 
that the untrained layman can no longer effec- 
tively participate in them. Many believe that the 
time is almost at hand when this test of differ- 
entiation may be applied to the business of child 
rearing during early infancy. 


| IFE and work in human societies begin in an 


Challenging the Maternal Instinct 


The instinct for child rearing has already been 
found inadequate for formal education and this 
phase of training has been intrusted to a special- 
ized group who take responsibility for the child at 
the age of six. Now we seem to have reached a 
point where the knowledge and technique of the 
schoolteacher make her more competent than the 
mother to train the child even before the age of 
six. Thus the instinctive impulse toward child 
rearing is perhaps again about to be challenged 
and dislodged. 

Our present practice of beginning institutional 
education at the age of six has no basis in peda- 
gogical theory. It is more likely that the school 
has put the cart before the horse, determining 
first the age of admission and discovering later 
what the central group in an unselected aggrega- 
tion of six-year-olds was capable of achieving. 

The question, “At what age shall children be 
sent to school?” implies an exceedingly simple 


*Presented to the Conference on the Preschool Child, Mills College, 
Calif. 


answer. But no simple answer is possible. Ber- 
trand Russel, who has recently been interesting 
himself in questions related to early infancy, 
thinks that by the time the child is six years old 
moral education ought to be nearly complete. He 
seems convinced that the building up of character 
should be mainly a matter for the earlier years, 
that it ought to be nearly complete by the age of 
six, and that if children have been properly 
handled up to that age, the school should there- 
after lay stress upon purely intellectual progress. 


Training May Start at Birth 


While the realities are not nearly so simple, this 
mode of approach does help us to realize that edu- 
cation does not begin at any particular point in 
the life of the child. Varying aspects of educa- 
tion begin successively along a series of stages of 
development. Conscious training for certain ends 
may quite properly start at the beginning of the 
second year, if not at birth. Vocational training, 
on the other hand, must obviously be deferred 
for a number of years beyond the conventional 
entering age. 

Granting, then, that education varies at differ- 
ent ages, and that for some purposes it may per- 
haps begin shortly after birth, we may still ask 
at what age training shall be transferred in part 
from the home to the school. One feels tempted 
to answer that children shall be sent to school 
when they appear to be ready to begin the work 
that belongs to the school. But this answer raises 
another question. What part of the total task of 
education belongs to the school? Our present 
practice is not necessarily sound, simply because 
it is our present practice. 

Children have not always been sent to school. 
For a long time the parental instinct sufficed for 
all the purposes of initiating the child into the 
simply organized social group in which he was to 
live and the few tasks that he was to perform. 
Education went on as a part of the general busi- 
ness of child rearing, without specific intention. 
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Ultimately part of the process became special- 
ized, and to that extent the child’s care was re- 
moved from the home. But there obviously was 
nothing permanent or final or unalterable about 
the age at which the child was taken from the 
general parental care and subjected to the special- 
ized care of the school. A great part of the 
business of educating was still left to the home. 
Reasons may conceivably arise for further trans- 
ferring the care of the child from the home to the 
school. 


Question Has Two Aspects 


I have tried to show that there is nothing par- 
ticularly novel in the proposal to institutionalize 
nurture at an earlier age, since the process of 
transfer from layman to Fachman is a constant 
aspect of social evolution. There is neither sound 
theory nor finality in the present entering age, 
since there is no particular point at which edu- 
cation begins, unless it be birth. There are, in 
reality, two principal questions involved: First, 
are the knowledge and technique centering about 
nurture becoming so extensive as to be beyond the 
average mother? Second, are we willing to grant 
that the accumulation of professional skill in the 
hands of trained persons warrants the further 
replacing of the home by the school? I shall deal 
with each of these questions briefly, reversing the 
order, taking first the social then the technical 
aspect. 

One student of the social phase of this question 
calls attention to the right of a mother to an 
individual as well as a generic occupation. She 
points out that according to the census of 1920, 
46 per cent of all unmarried women over fifteen 
years of age are engaged in gainful occupations, 
whereas only 9 per cent of all married women are 
so engaged, a disparity which she interprets as 
indicating that marriage is constantly and cumu- 
latively creating a substantial proportion of 
women who have lost their direct economic rela- 
tion with society. 


Maternal Ignorance Is Common 


Most of these women, continues this writer, 
leave specialized expert work for more or less 
primitive occupations, for no one of which they 
may have particular aptitude, scientific compre- 
hension or even adequate technical training. Ma- 
ternal ignorance, according to the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, is largely responsible for 
the 65 per cent of infant deaths caused by faulty 
feeding and general ignorance of child rearing. 

A demand is therefore heard in some quarters 
that women make parenthood and profession co- 
ordinate but independent, as men have done. De- 
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nying society’s traditional contention that an es- 
sential factor in the rearing of children is the 
hovering presence of the mother, it is proposed 
that children be reared under the expert care of 
the modern nursery school while the mother con- 
tinues her independent vocation. 

It is not necessary to agree with this view of 
the place of woman in society to concede that the 
nursery school has a place in child rearing. We 
come to the second of our factors. Parents can- 
not be expected to possess the skill or to have the 
leisure required for the art of dealing with young 
children, nor can they command the requisite med- 
ical and psychological knowledge. Children need 
the companionship of other children of the same 
age, and few homes can provide the space and the 
environment that best suit young children. 


Environment Versus Heredity 


These more obvious considerations are, it seems 
to me, not comparable in importance to the in- 
tensely interesting assertion of Dr. A. L. Gesell, 
on the basis of studies of preschool children at the 
Yale Clinic, that individual differences do not af- 
fect the dynamic organization of the individua! 
or his personality make-up. The traits and 
trends of the baby’s personality, he contends, de- 
pend more on conditioning environment than on 
specific inheritance. “It is almost dismaying,” 
says Dr. Gesell, “to note how promptly and how 
relentlessly the conditioning process begins. It 
begins, literally, at birth.” 

If, then, to follow the same student, we can 
distinguish between instinctive and cultural be- 
havior in earliest infancy, and if conditioned be- 
havior may be regarded as the mechanism by 
which personality grows and takes its place in the 
social fabric, if the first outlines of a personality 
are laid down in infancy, is not the importance of 
sound preschool guidance and development made 
clear ? 

The term education has been used in too simple 
a sense. Education as such does not begin at any 
particular time. One cannot live in the social 
group without being educated thereby. We have 
simply formalized and specialized the process 
downward in successive stages—the elementary 
school, the kindergarten, the nursery school. 


Can the School Train the Young Child? 


In considering the age at which children shall 
be sent to school, we must also give thought to 
the part of their nurture we desire to intrust to 
the school. In facing this question there are at 
least two considerations involved. Has the school 
developed for the guidance of the child’s earlier 
years a specialized knowledge and technique suffi- 
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ciently superior to the average home to warrant 
the proposed change from lay to professional 
care? Granting an affirmative answer, what are 
the social considerations, the racial ethics and 
ideals that are involved? In answering either or 
both of these questions we are obviously on de- 
batable ground. I have indicated in answer to the 
first the existence of claims, the most important 
of which seems to me the one that in earliest in- 
fancy conditioned environment is of greater im- 
portance than inherited capacity. In answer to 
the second question I have indicated what must 
at any rate be conceded as one possible view. 

To my mind, the answers to both questions are 
sufficiently sound to warrant us in going forward 
with this fascinating effort. At what age shall 
children be sent to school? As early as practi- 
cable, I think. For the present, at about the age 
of two. 





Outlining the Duties of a State 


Physical Education Director 


What are the duties of a state director of phys- 
ical and health education ? 

For the guidance of state superintendents who 
are contemplating the appointment of such a 
director, the National Physical Education Service 
has prepared an outline setting forth the require- 
ments of the position now followed in whole or 
in part by the states in which physical education 
is an integral part of the state program. 

The state physical director’s job may be classi- 
fied into eleven parts: 

1. Providing state manuals and text material 
for physical and health education on the subjects 
of physical, health and rural education, athletics, 
safety education and layout and equipment. 

2. Training teachers and securing their coop- 
eration in the promotion of a physical and health 
education program. In this connection the two 
types of teachers to be trained are those prepar- 
ing to become teachers and those already in serv- 
ice in the field. 

3. Improving the standards of physical educa- 
tion teachers in the matter of certification. Cer- 
tification in health and physical education is now 
being required in the different states for the class- 
room teacher, the full-time teacher, the part-time 
teacher, the full-time specialist from certified 
state institutions of physical education, the full- 
time specialist from outside of the state and su- 
pervisors and directors. 

4. Providing health education texts and bulle- 
tins, organizing blue ribbon and health league 
programs, issuing printed forms for doctors and 
dentists, cooperating with all health agencies and 
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planning health days, play days and health dem- 
onstrations. 

5. Developing a statewide athletic program 
which may include a statewide athletic point 
system, a statewide age-aim point system to 
create wider participation in sports and to help 
scholarship, health habits, sportsmanship and 
school service, the promotion of intramural sports 
and the development of statewide badge tests and 
other self-testing methods, such as the pentathlon 
and the decathlon. 

6. Maintaining a_ service, reference and 
consultation bureau to send out bulletins to super- 
intendents and principals, to answer technical 
questions from educators and specialists and to 
consult with state and local architects on the 
layout and equipment of gymnasiums. 

7. Serving the city and rural schools by buying 
footballs and other materials at a reduced cost 
and by making up a “kit’’ equipment of supplies 
at a small cost especially for the rural schools. 

8. Working with and through superintendents 
and principals by speaking at high-school princi- 
pals’ association meetings and by helping them 
develop their programs, by getting prominent 
speakers on programs before superintendents and 
principals and by sending school administrators 
special information about layout and equipment. 

9. Cooperating with statewide semieduca- 
tional agencies such as parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the Rotary Club, the American Legion and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

10. Developing personnel and _ professional 
spirit through letters, consultations, visits, confer- 
ences, meetings and news letters. 

11. Educating the public through news letter 
service to the newspapers, stories for the educa- 
tional magazines of the state, speeches before 
parent-teacher associations, civic clubs and public 
gatherings and invitations to prominent key 
leaders to serve as officials of special programs. 





Symphony Scholarships Assist 
Ambitious Music Pupils 


Six scholarships for each instrument of the 
symphony orchestra are offered undergraduate 
pupils in the schools of New York City through 
the cooperation of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety. 

Instruction is given outside of school hours 
by leading players of the orchestra. The train- 
ing received not only contributes to the efficiency 
of the high-school orchestras of the city, but it 
assists the young artists in making their musical 
education a vocational activity. 
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That One Talent’ 


An unsolved problem of society to-day is the train- 
ing of the gifted to devote their abilities to enter- 
prises and projects that advance the general good 


By H. T. MANUEL, Proressor of EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AND ALINE RATHER, 
DIRECTOR OF ART EDUCATION, SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


66 X JE ARE building special buildings and 

employing supervisors to care for sub- 

normal children but are doing nothing 

in an organized way for especially talented 
children.” 

So wrote the director of art education in a city 
of nearly 200,000 population on May 17, 1928. 
From the other side of the continent the super- 
visor of art in a city of more than 100,000 an- 
swered our inquiry regarding provisions for 
children talented in art by the simple statement, 
“No provision is made.” 

In the “Twenty-third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education” (published in 
1924) Rugg wrote that he knew “personally of 
two or three public school systems in 
which curriculum opportunities are given for 
special training for (gifted) individuals in music 
and in art,” though he thought there must be a 
goodly number of others. 

Hollingworth’s “Gifted Children” (published 
in 1926) states that “undifferentiated treatment” 
of children with special talent is still characteristic 
of elementary schools, but that in the high 
schools of large cities a differentiation of curri- 
cula makes it possible for a specially talented 
pupil to graduate from a fine arts course. She 
says, however, after referring to certain German 
schools of design, that “whether special education 
in the fine arts or in music should be carried on 
at public expense is a debatable question. . Ps 


Special Talent Should Have Special Consideration 


The foregoing statements are illustrative of 
an interesting situation in public education. The 
child or youth of exceptional talent finds only a 
limited special adaptation of organization, cur- 
riculum and method to meet his needs. In general 
it seems to be assumed that he will profit to a 
sufficient extent from the educational treatment 
devised for the great majority of children. Some 
indeed appear to believe that even in the face of 
adverse circumstances genius will assert itself. 





*This is the first of a series of articles dealing with special ability in 
visual art. 


From the standpoint of educational theory our 
neglect of gifted children would be hard to justify. 
If democracy in education means provision of the 
opportunity from which each child can profit most, 
and if each individual has a right to his maximum 
self-realization, so far as this is consistent with 
the welfare of others, it seems almost axiomatic 
that the gifted should have opportunities espe- 
cially adapted to their needs. From the standpoint 
of social welfare, the argument seems equally 
convincing. Is it not the gifted individual who 
makes important discoveries, who devises signifi- 
cant inventions and who contributes original 
works of art? 

We are compelled, of course, to face at once the 
hypothesis that normal members of the human 
family are equally gifted by nature and that their 
achievements vary primarily because of their 
training rather than because of inherent differ- 
ences in the quality of the stuff of which they are 
made. 


Heredity Versus Environment 


Without attempting a detailed consideration at 
this point and without disparaging the potency 
of the environment to produce significant modi- 
fications in human nature, we may at least ob- 
serve that this hypothesis runs contrary to a vast 
amount of human experience and scientific evi- 
dence. It is probable that “blood counts” among 
human beings as well as elsewhere. Certainly 
there are wide differences among school children 
in all of the school subjects in which they are 
brought into competition with each other. Clearly, 
there are some who stand out ahead of the group 
when their activities in one field or another are 
submitted to measurement. The conservation of 
the abilities in which excellence is shown, the 
development of these abilities and their direction 
into proper channels is rightly a matter of serious 
educational concern. 

It is frankly the aim of this series of articles to 
stimulate interest in the conservation of human 
ability. In the sonnet on his blindness Milton 
refers to “that one talent which is death to hide, 
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If the subjects pre- 
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lodged with me useless.” It is this condition that 
we are interested in minimizing—the lodging use- 
less in boys and girls, and in men and women, of 
“that one talent which is death to hide.” Some- 
times “that one talent” is in one field and some- 
times in another. The primary interest in this 
discussion, however, is talent in visual art. Sub- 
sequent articles will be devoted to a discussion of 
artistic talent and educational adjustments of 
those who are especially gifted in this field. 
Possibly interest in art itself needs some 


justification. Why should the public be interested 
in furnishing instruction in visual art at public 
not one of the less essential 
Well, let us see. 


expense? Is it 
elements of the curriculum? 








scribed for admission to 
a college of arts and 
sciences indicate the 
preparation educators 
believe secondary schools 
should give, it must be 
admitted that in general 
the case for visual art is 
not encouraging. It is 
true that some subjects, 
like drawing, which con- 
sist partly of art, are 
usually on the accredited 
list, but only as electives, 
and then frequently the 
number of possible units 
of credit is sharply 
limited. The  require- 
ments and even the offer- 
ing of colleges of liberal 
arts in general bear wit- 
ness to the same low esti- 
mate of its value. In a 
university catalogue that 
happens to be at hand— 
it is probably not excep- 
tional—a list of pre- 
scribed work for the 
bachelor of arts degree 
includes English, mathe- 
matics (or Greek or 
Latin), foreign language, 
natural science, econom- 
ics or government (for 
men), and philosophy or 
psychology, but not a 
course in visual art. Such 
courses are given, it is 
true, and some may be 
taken as electives, but 
they are offered in an 
engineering college and not in the college of 
liberal arts. 

On the other side it is interesting to observe 
the place President Wilkins‘ gives to art in his 
plan of college education. Architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting are grouped with music to form 
a main group correlative with others, like that of 
the biological sciences. He would have a general 
education include this field as well as others. 

When the magnitude of the place that visual 
art plays or may play in life is fully realized, it 
is difficult to see how a tenable theory of educa- 
tion can neglect it or leave it to the elementary 
school alone. Much of the life of seeing persons 


! Wilkins, E. H. “The Changing College,” p. 30. 
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centers around visual sit- 
uations, and wherever a 
visual situation of any 
complexity is presented, 
there is a possibility of 
its conforming or not 
conforming to principles 
of art. What factor of hu- 
man experience is more 
nearly universal? The 
trouble in part is that 
art as a subject has been 
too narrowly conceived. 
Persons have tended to 
identify it to too great an 
extent with drawing, 
painting and sculpture, 
and particularly with the 
technique of production. 
We should realize that 
these branches of art 
cover only a part of the 
field, and that in a very 
real sense a person is a 
productive artist when 
he arranges or assembles 
any visual situation in 
such a way that it has 
beauty. 

Supervisors and teach- 
ers of art can do a great 
service by explaining this 
broader meaning of vis- 
ual art. It will probably 
be much more convinc- 
ing than to say, for ex- 
ample, that art is justi- 
fied because it offers an 
avenue for “self-expres- 
sion.” Just what does 
this phrase mean, any- 
way? Perhaps it means 
simply that it gives a person another language. 
But is it not fully as important that a child ex- 
press something worth while as that he express 
himself at all—or shall we say that he should 
build up a self worthy to express? In any case, 
from the social point of view, courses in visual 
art are justified because of what they do for the 
individual and for the group in enriching life, 
and it must be remembered, as already noted, 
that visual experiences form a large part of our 
waking consciousness. 

“Eyes have they but see not’’—perfectly true 
and perfectly good psychology. It is a mistake 
to assume that persons can see as they should see 
without education. In the absence of training, 
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many are essentially like the housemaid who, in- 
terrupted by being called a second time to see a 
sunset, asked impatiently, “Is it any worse?” And 
certainly we have gone only a short way toward 
creating beauty in our surroundings. To some it 
seems sufficient that a useful article will do the 
work for which it is primarily designed, forget- 
ting the additional service to human welfare that 
attention to esthetic considerations will bring. 
There ought to be a concerted campaign to drive 
ugliness out of our homes, from our streets and 
highways and out of the landscape. 

If, then, visual art is so significant for every 
child, it should be ciear that special talent in art 
is a gift not lightly to be cast aside. If some per- 
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son can find his happiness in developing “that 
one talent” and can add to the happiness of his 
fellows by creating beauty, it seems self-evident 
that he should be given a favorable opportunity. 
There is nothing so precious as the raw material 
for making happy individuals who can and will 
render extraordinary service to society. 
Education is the means of conserving talent. 
Education makes the difference between many a 
clever person who can “just draw anything” and 
the painter whose works are exhibited in museums 
of art. It may not be schooling in the narrow 
sense, it is true, but it is education none the less, 
education acquired through long, painstaking 
effort. If the school is to be regarded as the 
special agent of education, it may well assume 
the responsibility of arranging practice, assist- 
ance and incentive to help the individual through 
the period of development necessary to conspic- 
uous success. This, in reality, is its purpose. 


The San Antonio Experiment 


The drawings reproduced here are illustrative, 
not of the text, but of the ability of a class of 
gifted pupils in the public schools of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

San Antonio is a city of about 200,000 popula- 
tion in the south central part of the state. It is 
the site of the historic Alamo, famous in Texas 
history. In and near it are some of the most 
interesting old Spanish missions of the Southwest 
Its municipal auditorium, a new building, is a gem 
of architecture. One of its city parks is famed 
for its beauty and especially for its unique 
sunken garden. Semitropical vegetation grows 
in abundance among trees and shrubs of a more 
northern native habitat. The city is near enough 
to Mexico to have a large population of Mexicans 
with their characteristic customs. It is a pleasant 
city, a mine of interest to the student, a peculiar 
blend of the South and the West, of the old and 
the new, of business and leisure. It is rich in 
inspiration and subject matter for the artist. 

Several years ago one of the authors of this 
article, Miss Rather, found herself a young 
teacher of Mexican children in the west side 
schools of San Antonio. Every year a few of 
these children attracted special attention because 
of their outstanding talent in drawing and model- 
ing. Their papers in language and arithmetic 
were decorated with little drawings of faces, 
flowers and animals, and often with caricatures. 

It was a pleasure to guide these children. At 
times it was necessary to buy for them colored 
crayons or other drawing materials they could not 
afford. They responded to suggestion and guid- 
ance but no attempt was made to conventionalize 
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them. Their efforts were often somewhat daring 


and at times even primitive. Not infrequently 
their subjects were more or less gruesome. Ac- 
customed to a life of struggle they found beauty 
and pageantry in every-day life. They were 
charmed by fights with bloodshed. They armed 
their fighters with flashing revolvers, as long as 
possible, and with shining dirks, and every face 
was that of a bandit. Cockfights, bullfights and 
funeral processions were crowning glories of their 
artistic creation. 

Near the school was the beautiful old Cathe- 
dral San Fernando, where lie under the chapel the 
ashes of the heroes of the Alamo. Here these 
children had been christened and had “made their 
first communion.” Here also they had witnessed 
funerals of high and low estate and had gained 
many of the experiences that took form in story 
and color. 

Near the building, too, was little San Pedro 
Creek, interesting in this connection because its 
banks furnished an abundant supply of free ma- 
terial for modeling. The emphasis here is upon 
“free,” for with these children poverty is a con- 
stant menace to the development of “that one 
talent.” They found models for their creative 
efforts in persons whom they knew or whose pic- 
tures they had seen. One sixteen-year-old boy 
always modeled Pancho Villa, the distinguished 
Mexican bandit. Afterwards it was discovered 
that he was a foster son and brother-in-law of 
General Villa. 


Beginning of the Experiment 


While interest in drawing and modeling was 
almost universal, it was easily apparent that some 
of the children were especially talented. And yet 
the school made no special provision for the 
development of this talent. To a considerable 
extent it seemed wasted, “lodged with me useless,” 
because of neglect. 

In 1925, when Miss Rather was made assistant 
to the supervisor of art, the opportunity came. 
The superintendent of schools, Marshall Johnston, 
and the president of the board of education, Frank 
Haines, gave enthusiastic support to her plans 
for organizing a class for children of exceptional 
talent. The organization was more difficult, how- 
ever, than it had seemed in prospect. It was the 
original purpose to select two of the most talented 
pupils from twenty elementary schools and have 
them meet each Thursday afternoon at one of the 
schools. But on the first afternoon about 250 
children applied for admission. 

Three branches were taught—drawing, wood 
carving and modeling. Through the courtesy of 
Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Wagoner, contact was made 
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with a young Andalusian artist, Xavier Gonzales, 
a nephew of the celebrated Spanish colorist, Jose 
Arpa, who offered his services free of charge. He 
was to teach drawing. About this time a young 
German, Johannes Scholz, recently graduated 
from the Academy of Dresden, arrived in San 
Antonio to make his home. He also was anxious 
to give others the benefit of his art and he was 
engaged to teach wood carving. In the beginning 
neither he nor Mr. Gonzales spoke enough English 
to be easily understood, but their skill and en- 
thusiasm easily compensated for this. The third 
teacher, an older man, was a potter. Age and 
experience had taught him the bitter necessity 
of the dollar. A patron 
of art in San Antonio, 
who had become inter- 
ested in the project, con- 
tributed the price of his 
services. So the classes 
were begun in October, 
1925. 

The beginning was an 
enthusiastic one, but the 
numbers were’ rather 
large. When the novelty 
wore off and the enter- 
prise settled down to 
steady work, many 
dropped out. About 
thirty continued in the 
drawing class and about 
ten in each of the others. 
These members, how- 
ever, showed remarkable 
interest. 

After the first year of 
the experiment Miss 
Rather became _§ super- 
visor of art in all the 
schools, and certain 
changes were made in 
the plan for reaching 
these gifted children. It 
was decided to reduce 
the offering to drawing 
and allied topics. Draw- 
ing, after all, is basic to 
many forms of visual 
art. The class was limited 
to an enrollment of 
about thirty, who were 
to be drawn from the 
eight junior schools and 
the two senior schools of 
the city, with an occa- 
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mentary schools. This simplified the problem of 
attendance, for these children were able to come 
to a central place unaccompanied by relatives. 
Moreover, it offered a special opportunity at the 
point at which educational theorists believe there 
should be large possibilities for adjustment to 
individual need. 

The meeting place of the class was changed to 
the Witte Memorial Museum, which had just 
opened. Here artists and patrons of art have 
visited the class, and the pupils have had the 
opportunity of seeing various exhibits. The class 
now meets weekly on Saturday afternoons during 
the school year under the instructorship of Mr. 








sional child from the ele- 
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Gonzales, who has been employed by the board 
of education for this class. Many of the pupils 
visit the studio of their teacher at other times. 

Pupils are admitted to the class usually on the 
recommendation of one of the special art teachers, 
of whom there are twelve in the junior and senior 
high schools. Sometimes a child “breaks in” by 
coming, perhaps with another pupil, and visiting 
until he is taken in or until he drops out. One 
such observer looked on for weeks but dropped 
out soon after being admitted. 

Attendance is wholly voluntary. The class 
represents an additional activity of the pupils. 
This, as it may readily be seen, is both an ad- 
vantage and a disadvantage. Those who are 
willing to spend this extra time in spite of the 
many competing interests are clearly an interested 
group. On the other hand, it does not meet the 
needs of the talented who absent themselves for 
one reason or another. One may well raise the 
question why the development of an ability so 
necessary to individual and social welfare should 
not be given a larger share of the regular time 
these talented children spend in school. Is it not 
unsafe to expect even a talented child to choose 
unerringly between the motion picture show or 
the playground and an art class on Saturday 
afternoon? Some, too, are deterred from attend- 
ing by an extreme sensitiveness. Others cannot 
attend because they must work to make part of 
their living. Perhaps the extra afternoon means 
the difference between hunger and enough to eat 
for more than one of a family. One talented boy 
during the current year had to drop out to earn 
the money with which to buy clothes for his 
graduation. Would it not be worth the efforts of 
some individual or organization wisely to subsi- 
dize some of these gifted children? 


The Democracy of Talent 


The method of selection—the judgment of art 
teachers—is not an unerring one. Sometimes a 
child who has made considerable success in the 
ordinary class work in art is sent to the special 
class only to have it appear later that his talent 
is limited largely to that of the copyist. 

Talent, of course, is the only requirement for 
admission to the class. The wealthy child rubs 
elbows with the poor; their art is the leveler, and 
their comradeship often grows very close. It is 
the purpose of the instruction to ascertain the 
special abilities of the several children and guide 
them accordingly. A variety of instruction is 


offered and no formal course of study is followed. 
The children are encouraged to see and to repre- 
sent the beauty that 
environment. 


is so abundant in their 
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When the authors planned these articles it was 
the intention to give a number of tests to the 
pupils, and to present considerable personal data 
regarding those who were at the time members 
of the class. It was thought that these data might 
shed some light on the problem of the diagnosis of 
talent in art, as well as inform the reader more 
fully concerning the class itself. Owing to certain 
difficulties, however, this program was carried 
out only in part. Some information was obtained 
on twenty-eight members of the class, but on 
many of these the information available for 
tabulation was meager. 


Characteristics of the Class 


In age, twenty-seven members of the class 
range from thirteen to twenty years. The boys 
on the average are a little older than the girls, but 
in each case the mode is at fifteen. Seventeen of 
the pupils were given one or more parts of the 
“Lewerenz Tests in Fundamental Abilities of 
Visual Art” and were rated as superior or very 
superior. Four of the five who took all three 
parts of the test were rated as very superior. 

Sixteen members of the class were given the 
“Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability,” Form A. Four of these were given Form 
B also. Half of the number rated definitely as of 
superior intelligence according to the published 
age norms for the test. One was not fairly tested 
because of stopping for a while at the end of page 
two. Three may be called average. The remain- 
ing four ranked somewhat lower, probably in part 
at least because of a language difficulty, for each 
of the four was born in Mexico. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that the group is composed of children 
of superior and average intelligence. The promi- 
nent thing is really the large percentage of chil- 
dren of superior intelligence, a fact that strik- 
ingly supports the hypothesis that creative ability 
in art is likely to be accompanied by high intel- 
ligence.*? Incidentally, it may be noted that one 
of the most gifted pupils as measured by the 
Lewerenz art test and the Otis intelligence test is 
a girl of fifteen in the eighth grade, who was born 
in Mexico. 

A list of the occupations of the fathers of 
twenty-one of the pupils shows a wide variety 
ranging from laborer to college teacher. On the 
list are found engineer, merchant, salesman, 
manager, baker, rancher, bookkeeper and tailor. 
The data on the possible inheritance of talent 
are so fragmentary as to be of little value. In 
many cases, but not in all, one or both of the 
parents were said by the children to be “artistic.” 
Certainly, the list of occupations given above is 


“Manuel, H. T. ‘‘Talent in Art,’’ p. 119. 
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not such as to lead one to suspect exceptional 
talent without supplementary facts. 

Nearly all of the group whose vocational 
ambitions were recorded for us expressed a desire 
for some vocation in the field of art. In a number 
of the cases some form of commercial or applied 
art was specified, while in others the expressed 
goal was simply that of artist. It is interesting 
to see the career motive operating among young 
people of this age. It suggests that possibly such 
work as is given in this class will in a measure 
compensate for the opportunities that apprentice- 
ship offered to youthful artists years ago. 

Unfortunately we have no measures of many 
interesting aspects of the personality of these 
young people. In general they impress one as 
being a wholesome, lovable group with fine traits 
of loyalty, cooperation and cheerfulness. A visitor 
to the class goes away enthusiastic about them, 
observing no more of the peculiar individualism 
sometimes called “artistic temperament” than one 
is apt to find in an ordinary group. In specific 
cases their teachers praise them highly. Three 
pages, for example, were taken by the art teacher 
of one high-school boy to tell of his excellence. 
He was characterized as a genius in artistic ability 
and was said to be equally endowed in character. 
“If it were possible,” she wrote, “to take away his 
talent, he would still be outstanding in any group 
of pupils.” 

This article has presented an account of the 
way in which one city school system is supple- 
menting the regular work of the schools to pro- 
vide additional opportunities for children espe- 
cially talented in art. It is realized, of course, that 
the method is not ideal. The description will serve 
its purpose, however, if it stimulates interest in 
the problem and suggests ways of meeting it. 
The plan described should be regarded, not as one 
that has been perfected and crystallized in final 
form, but as one in process of development. The 
reader will find it possible to make constructive 
criticisms both on the basis of the remarks that 
have accompanied the description and on the basis 
of the discussion that is to follow in later issues. 





Making a Warm Lunch Possible 
for Rural School Children 


“One of the best ways of strengthening the 
growing child’s power of resistance against dis- 
ease, is by providing him with well-balanced, 
nourishing meals,” says Dr. R. H. Riley, director, 
New Jersey Department of Health, in speaking 
of school lunches. “Children, as a rule, eat a hasty 
breakfast before dashing off to school, and for a 
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child who leaves home early in the morning and 
spends the day in school, a warm meal in the 
middle of the day, is a necessity. 

“A simple arrangement that has been tried out 
in a number of the rural schools, makes it pos- 
sible for food prepared at home to be warmed be- 
fore it is eaten at school. The food to be heated 
is carried in wide-mouthed glass jars, and the 
children are encouraged to bring cream soups, 
meat and vegetable stews, combinations of cooked 
vegetables—things that are both nourishing and 
palatable. 

“The equipment for heating consists of a wash 
boiler fitted with a double row of wire racks, for 
holding the food, the lower rack elevated about 
two inches from the bottom of-the boiler, to pre- 
vent the jars from touching the water which just 
fills the bottom. On reaching school in the morn- 
ing, each child places his jar in the rack, each 
jar being marked in such a way that the child can 
identify his own property. 

“During the early morning recess, or shortly 
before the regular lunch hour, the teacher or one 
of the older boys or girls moves the boiler for- 
ward on the stove and after a half hour’s steam- 
ing, the food is ready to be eaten. 

“A number of teachers take advantage of the 
opportunity offered in connection with the lunch 
hour, to preface the serving of the food, with a 
handwashing drill which serves the double pur- 
pose of cleanliness and of getting rid of some of 
the germs that have passed from hand to hand 
during the morning in the customary exchange 
of school equipment.” 





Colleges Raise Standards of Education 
Through Correspondence Courses 


Colleges and universities that have entered the 
correspondence course field are raising the stand- 
ards of education and accomplishing a work emi- 
nently worth while, according to the Journal of 
Education. 

“Correspondence courses are the best substi- 
tute for direct, personal instruction yet devised,” 
the article continues. “In some ways the in- 
struction can be made more individual than in 
the classroom. More than a hundred colleges in 
the various states have put their facilities at the 
disposal of persons at a distance through pre- 
pared lessons, explanations and a system of mark- 
ing papers that is usually clear and helpful. 

“The correspondence student who really goes 
through with a course or courses demonstrates 
an independence and persistency which should 
insure success and usually does. 
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Why the School Newspaper Is of 
Value to Superintendents 


A school publication serves a useful purpose in creat- 
ing interest in the school and gives pupils opportu- 
nity to acquire fluency of style in English composition 


By JOHN H. MILLAR, CHIcAGo 


oratory for the English classroom, an 

extracurricular activity or a combination 
of the two, depending to a large degree upon the 
direction given to it by the school administrative 
authorities. 

In this day of often overexpanded extracurric- 
ular attractions, the wisdom of allowing school 
publications to run too much in that class may 
well be questioned. Especially is this true when 
we consider their value in connection with the 
teaching of English composition. It gives a 
thrill to see what you write in print, where the 
whole world can read it. This thrill provides an 
incentive often lacking if the pupil knows that 
no matter how good his work may be the waste 
basket is where it will ultimately land. 

There are three main types of school publica- 
tions—annuals, magazines and newspapers. Con- 
sidering these from the viewpoint of one who 
has had something to do with each in his own 
school days and has since been engaged in news- 
paper work, I believe that their value as a lab- 
oratory for English composition is exactly the 
reverse of the order named here—newspapers 
come first, annuals last. 


A SCHOOL publication may be either a lab- 





Annuals Are Overestimated 


Of necessity the annual is much more of an 
extracurricular activity. Training in writing the 
“puffs” and “write-ups” with which annuals are 
customarily filled is of little value unless per- 
chance the pupil desires to become a _ publicity 
agent, and even then its value is doubtful. When 
you consider further the large cost of the typical 
annual, the fact that advertising in it is of prac- 
tically no value to the advertisers and that the 
pupils who solicit it are not really selling ad- 
vertising but are rather begging for money, it is 
dirficult not to feel that in America, the annual 
as a school publication, has been overemphasized. 

I believe that if the money ordinarily spent for 
the school annual were to be used as the working 
capital and reserve fund for a school newspaper, 





in the majority of cases it would be more wisely 
employed. 

A school newspaper is live and fresh. Pupils 
work on it, get it done and people read it. It 
doesn’t drag on for a whole year. It runs along 
just as classroom work does, something happen- 
ing every week or every month. It is possible 
for many more pupils to contribute to it than 
ordinarily contribute to magazines or annuals. 


Newspaper Serves Many Purposes 


Specifically my reasons for preferring the news- 
paper form are as follows: 

1. In proportion to the amount of reading 
matter that it contains, a newspaper is less costly 
than a magazine. The colored cover, glossed pa- 
per and small pages of a magazine make it much 
more difficult to meet costs out of advertising rev- 


enue. This is an important point. School pub- 
lications are not usually richly endowed. Costs 
must be kept down. 

2. The school newspaper appeals to nearly 


everyone, while the appeal of the magazine is 
limited. The newspaper prints the news, which 
all pupils are interested in; the magazine con- 
tains a considerable amount of amateur literary 
matter that is not as intensely interesting to the 
readers as the enthusiastic contributors had ex- 
pected it would be. 

3. A newspaper can be, and usually is, pub- 
lished oftener. It is therefore fresher, newer, 
more up to the minute. It is better to have a 
$50 publication every week than a $200 one every 
month. 

4. The school newspaper gives more training 
to a larger number of reporters and editors, and 
this training is more practical than that secured 
on the school magazine. I have known many 
school newspaper men who used their experience 
to good advantage in obtaining positions later on. 
There are fewer school magazine men who are so 
benefited. 

5. A newspaper that is intimately in touch 
with everything happening in a school can be 
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made more of a force for intelligent leadership, 
both in the school and in the community, than a 
magazine, whose editorial staff is more likely to 


be chosen for its liter- 
ary and artistic talent 
than for its practical 
ability. 

6. A well run school 
newspaper is bound to 
result in more school 
news getting into the 
regular daily and week- 
ly newspapers circulat- 
ing in the community. 
City editors are eager 
to get live local and per- 
sonal news. If they dis- 
cover that the school 
paper carries it, they 
will watch for it eager- 
ly. It is surprising how 
much of it they will re- 
print or rewrite. 

In discussing the pub- 
lication of a _ school 
newspaper we shall di- 
vide the subject into 
three parts: general 
problems of publishing, 
the work of the editor- 
ial department and the 
work of the business 
department. 

Most big newspapers 
have a publisher in 
charge of the whole en- 
terprise. He is the 
“big boss.’ Both ed- 
itorial and business de- 
partments come under 
his direction. He han- 
dles the general prob- 
lems that concern the 
paper as a whole. Since 
there usually is no such 
officer on a school pa- 
per such problems must 
be solved by conference 
and agreement of editor 
and business manager. 

First comes the prob- 
lem of printing. Ignor- 
ance of this important 


line on the part of a school editor may be par- 
donable but it is none the less expensive. 
printing 
with your printer; see how everything is done. 


right into the 


shop; 


Ten General Orders for 


Reporters 


1. Get news from and about every- 
body in the school. This paper isn’t a 
publicity organ for a half dozen football 
stars and student leaders. 

2. Don’t be a last-minute reporter. 
Write your stories promptly while the 
facts are fresh in your mind. 

3. In the first paragraph or “lead” of 
a news story answer these five questions: 
Who? What? Where? When? Why? 
Elaborate in the following paragraphs 
but make all of them short and to the 
point. 

4. Write as briefly as you can without 
omitting essential points. Use plain di- 
rect English. Cut out useless words. 
Don’t try to be fancy. 

5. Get as many complete and correctly 
spelled names as possible into your stories. 
Everybody, whether or not he admits it, 
likes to see his name in the paper, but 
nothing disgusts him more than to see it 
misspelled. 

6. Write only on one side of the paper, 
preferably with a typewriter, double or 
triple-spaced. Leave generous margins 
and plenty of room between lines so that 
the editor can easily make additions or 
corrections if necessary. 

7. At the top of the sheet leave a blank 
space of about three inches where the 
editor can write in the headline to your 
story. Do not try to do this yourself. The 
size and form of the headline will depend 
on the position of the story in the paper. 
It is for the editor to decide this. 

8. Keep your eyes open for new stories 
and unexpected news. The editor will 
give you assignments but he won’t see 
everything that happens. Find news, as 
well as write it. 

9. Try to generate a few ideas that 
will make this paper better. Tell the 
editor what they are. If the paper doesn’t 
get better, it will surely get worse. Your 
help will be appreciated. 

10. If your work on the paper inter- 
feres with your school work, or if for any 
reason it becomes too irksome, don’t shirk 
it. Tell the editor frankly what is wrong. 
If nothing can be done about it, he will 
get someone to relieve you. 


Go 
make friends 


Printing is a complex art. 
a week or a month or a year. 
printer who will work for the best interests of 
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It is not learned in 
So get a good 


your paper. Ask him 
frankly for his sugges- 
tions toward making 
the paper better and 
reducing to a minimum 
the costs and trouble of 
printing it. 

A second’ general 
problem is concerned 
with the frequency of 
publication. This may 
be satisfactorily settled. 
by the established cus- 
tom of previous years. 
But do not take it for 
granted. Think it out. 
Remember that the big 
thing in a school news- 
paper is school news, 
and news is not news 
when it is stale. Even 
when money is scarce, 
it is better to put out a 
small inexpensive sheet 
every week or two than 
a bigger one every 
month or quarter. 

Third comes the de- 
cision as to the size of 
the paper. Most schools 
would do well to make 
some changes along this 
line. This question 
should be threshed out 
with the printer at the 
beginning of the year. 
It is better to have a 
paper made up of few- 
er and larger sheets 
than one of numerous 
small sheets. The larg- 
er the page, the less 
the cost per thousand 
words of reading mat- 
ter; the smaller the 
page, the more expens- 
ive it is to make up. 
Any printer will tell 


you why. Have you no- 
ticed that lately many 
popular magazines have adopted larger pages? 
They know what they are doing. 

Do not understand that I believe a school paper 
should have a page as large as a regular daily 
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newspaper. When the page gets too big, the cost 
of running the big presses necessary to handle 
it is too great when only a few hundred or a thou- 
sand copies are to be printed. A page 10 by 13 
inches is a good size. On it you can print four 
columns of regular newspaper width (2, 2 1/12 
or 2 1/6 inches), each column 12 inches long. 
Some of the best school papers in the country 
use this size. 

So much for the general problems of publish- 
ing. Let us now take up the work of the editorial 
department. 

The biggest fault of school papers to-day is an 
oversupply of “copy-cat” editors. Pick up a 
handful of papers from schools in a number of 
cities. They look different, but when you exam- 
ine them carefully they all seem about the same. 
Read them, and you are forced to the conclu- 
sion that many an editor must wear out his scis- 
sors before he does his typewriter. 


Editor Must Have Originality 


Generation after generation of editorial staffs 
has come and gone in quick succession. Instead 
of starting in where the preceding staff left off, 
most of them go back and start where last year’s 
staff began. They make the same mistakes, con- 
ceive the same “‘original’’ ideas, publish the same 
“special editions” and go through the same old 
routine. This lack of progress is due in part to 
the strength of school customs or “traditions.” 
If business men showed the same respect for 
“traditions” that pupils often exhibit, we 
should be traveling in oxcarts to-day and paying 
for our bearskin shirts with strings of clam shell 
beads. 

A fellow with a “copy-cat” type of mind may 
make a good operator for a printing press, but 
he ought not to be editor of the paper that is be- 
ing printed. An editor needs ideas of his own 
and courage to put them into print. Any young 
man who will read this article from beginning 
to end and take for granted that everything said 
in here is absolutely right is not an editor. If he 
were an editor, he would weigh carefully what is 
said, he would ask himself, “Is this true?” “Will 
this idea work satisfactorily in our school?” “Is 
my way of doing that work better or worse than 
the way suggested here?” He will be open- 
minded but he will take nothing for granted. He 
will make his own decisions. 

An editor’s first task is to organize a working 
staff. Failure to do this is one of the most com- 
mon causes of an editorial “disease” that might 
be called “authorship.” Too often the fellow who 


has been elected editor of the paper seems to 
think that he has been elected author. He tries to 
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write it all himself. He makes no effort to gather 
together a staff of assistants and reporters com- 
petent to relieve him of most of the routine work. 
By neglecting to organize his work properly he 
throws on himself more work than he ought to 
do and denies to others the privilege of getting 
really valuable training in newspaper reporting. 

When I was made editor of the Wooster Voice, 
a weekly college newspaper, I was solemnly 
warned by a former editor that my troubles were 
just beginning. ‘“You’ll have to write most of it 
yourself,” he prophecied. I made up my mind 
to avoid such monopoly. 

I started by choosing a staff of reporters and 
assistants whose qualifications were not their ath- 
letic prowess or their social popularity, but rather 
their ability and willingness to do some work for 
the paper every week. Any insignificant fel- 
low who will work is better than a brilliant chap 
who won't. 

I kept an “assignment book,” as a regular city 
editor does. In this I listed in advance the va- 
rious news stories and features scheduled to ap- 
pear in coming issues. Immediately after the 
paper went to press on Wednesday night, I com- 
pleted the list of assignments for the next week’s 
issue, and prepared for each person on the staff 
an “assignment card” on which were listed the 
two, three, or four stories that he would be ex- 
pected to “cover.” This card also told the de- 
sired length of each story, whether 50, 100 or 500 
words, and the date when it should be turned in. 
The plan worked. There was nothing indefinite 


about it. Each reporter knew exactly what he 
was to do. If he didn’t do it, some one else got 
his job. 


Organize the Staff 


I found also that a lot of confusion and trou- 
ble could be avoided by issuing standard general 
instructions to everyone on the staff. The rules 
were simple and easy to follow. They were like 
the “Ten General Orders for Reporters” that ap- 
pear on the preceding page. 

Once an editor has organized a staff of willing 
helpers, he is prepared to face the regular weekly 
ordeal of deciding what to put in the paper. To 
do this rightly requires a quality of mind that is 
hard to describe. Some are born with it; some 
can never develop it. Editors call it “sense of 
news value.” If you wish to know more about 
this peculiar sixth sense consult a good textbook 
of journalism. I can illustrate the point by one 
incident. 

Last winter I noticed on the front page of a 
certain college paper big headlines shouting the 
story of a comparatively unimportant basket ball 
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game. Down below was a little four-inch ac- 
count telling about the resignation of a dean who 
had been with the college forty years and whose 
work had been largely responsible for its growth. 
The school editor had passed over an event that 
happened once in forty years to play up one that 
happened every week. He lacked a “sense of 
news values.” At the same time he was suffer- 
ing from another editorial malady that might be 
called the “disease of athletics.” 


Athletics Are Overemphasized 


The disease of athletics, though not unknown 
among editors of big daily papers, is especially 
prevalent among school editors. Regularly, week 
after week, with tiresome monotony and with no 
apparent regard for the other things that are 
happening, the afflicted school editor gives 
most of the front page and most of the 
big headlines to displaying the news of what the 
school teams have done during the week past. 
When there is a football game, he takes two pre- 
cious columns to print the story play by play, un- 
mindful of the fact that the only persons likely 
to be enough interested to read such a technical 
account would be enthusiastic enough tc go to the 
game in the first place. What is the use of print- 
ing an account that only the players read, and 
they to criticize? 

How easy is the life of the school editor who 
has the disease of athletics! He drifts pleasant- 
ly along in a routine of scheduled games, calmly 
ignoring the fact that 90 per cent of his readers 
take no personal part in athletics and are likely to 
be more keenly interested in activities in which 
they are personally engaged. How much easier 
than to be continually on the lookout for new and 
unexpected things not scheduled a year in ad- 
vance! 

In the ordinary school newspaper, personal 
news is underplayed as much as athletic news is 
overplayed. By personal news we mean all sorts 
of little items concerning the comings, the goings 
and the doings of every boy and every girl in 
school. In newspapers of small circulation this 
type of news is most important of all. It fills 
the inside pages of our rural weeklies and makes 
it possible for them to thrive in spite of the com- 
petition of powerful metropolitan dailies. Get 
hold of a small town paper and read the “Per- 
sonals.” If you still doubt their worth, ask any 
newspaper man what he thinks about them. They 
go straight home. Everybody likes to read short 


personal items about his friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

Short stories bringing in the names and telling 
of the activities of many different pupils are 
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much better than long ones telling only of the 
achievements of the same old-leaders and athletic 
stars. Insist upon obedience to general orders 
No. 1 and No. 5. The name of every pupil in 
school should appear in the paper several times 
a year. 

But it is impossible to make a complete news- 
paper out of news alone. “Departments” and 
“features” are necessary as well. Here is the ed- 
itor’s chance to show originality and genuine ed- 
itorial ability. 

As a rule school papers are exceedingly good 
in their humorous features. If any suggestion 
were to be made, it would be that more humor 
should be obtained from local pupils and less by 
clipping jokes from other papers. 

Try to work out features of especial interest 
to your readers. For instance, the biggest and 
most interesting question to a high-school senior 
is “What Am I Going to Do Next Year, and 
Why?” All right. Here is a tip that a profes- 
sional editor would follow. Establish a weekly 
department in which each week some senior will 
discuss his or her plans for the future. 


Develop Special Features 


Good ideas can often be gained by watching 
daily papers. In many cities to-day editors whose 
salaries run into the thousands are publishing a 
special feature called “The Inquiring Reporter,” 
or something of that description. Each day the 
reporter takes some new question and asks five 
or six persons, picked at random, to answer it. 
These answers are published exactly as given, to- 
gether with the names of the persons who ex- 
pressed the opinions. Most school papers in Chi- 
cago have taken up this stunt. One calls it “The 
Inquisitive Freshman.” His questions range 
from “What is your favorite poet?” to “Where 
do you put your chewing gum when you are 
through with it?” 

It takes ingenuity to develop special features. 
Watch carefully how a new one goes. 
few inquiries. Then, if in doubt as to its “pulling 
power,” stop it for a while. If no one asks what 
has become of it, forget it. It is time to look for 
another. 

Almost as important as the selection of mate- 
rial is the make-up of the paper. What is the 
use of working hard to gather good material and 
then presenting it in such a slovenly and haphaz- 
ard manner that those who see it are repelled 
rather than attracted by it? 

The most important problems of make-up are 
the selection of type, the writing of headlines, the 
arrangement of the articles and the placing of 
advertising. 





Make a °* 
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Headlines can do more to spoil or improve the 
appearance of a paper than anything else. There 
is no need for big flashy headlines in a school 
paper. These were invented by the editors of daily 
newspapers to attract the man-in-the-street. Since 
school papers are not sold on news stands, heavy- 
weight headlines are useless. 

Study carefully the headlines of important 
metropolitan dailies. Then visit the head writer 
of any newspaper in your city and ask him to 
explain to you the rules of the game. Find out 
what sizes and kinds of type are available in the 
shop where your paper is printed and select from 
four to six kinds of headlines—small, medium 
and large. Experiment with these. After two 
or three weeks decide exactly what kinds of head- 
lines you wish to adopt as standard. Go back 
over the papers already printed and clip out the 
most perfect examples of each kind of head. 
Mount these on a piece of cardboard and write 
opposite each the number of letters and spaces in 
each line of each kind of type. Number each 
style. Give your printer one copy of this chart. 
After that, all that is necessary is to tell the 
printer the number of the headline you want and 
refer to the chart to see just how many letters 
you can use in writing each line of that head. 


How to Place Ads 


But even the most perfect headlines can be 
spoiled if they are not properly placed in the 
paper. Try to “balance” the front page, making 
it as symmetrical as possible without losing 
variety. “Bank” the advertisements on the in- 
side pages. This means to arrange them so that, 
if a diagonal line were drawn from the lower 
left to the upper right corner, most of the adver- 
tising would be below and to the right of this line 
while most of the editorial matter would be to 
the left and above it. “Banking ads” is one of the 
subtleties of the newspaper art. The best papers 
do it, for it makes the news look more and the 
advertising less. To let the advertisers dictate 
the position they want will spoil the appearance 
of your paper, for they will all ask for “the top 
of the first column.” Say “No” once for all. In 
the end it is better for everyone concerned if a 
newspaper is edited for the readers rather than 
in accordance with demands of the advertisers. 

Having now considered the staff organization, 
selection of material and make-up of the paper, 
we can finish this discussion of the editorial de- 
partment by some remarks concerning special 
editions. 

One of the finest things about a school news- 
paper is the training it gives those who work on 
it. Therefore, if it were ideally handled every 
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pupil who is at all interested, would be given a 
chance to help in the work. This can be done by 
issuing the right kind of special editions. 

Ordinarily special editions, such as the “Foot- 
ball Edition” or “Commencement Edition,” are 
put out in honor of some particular group of 
pupils or in honor of some particular event. It 
would be much better to have special editions 
prepared by, not for, these particular groups. 
This would give many more pupils a chance 
to take part in the editorial work. Some time 
during the year the freshmen, under the super- 
vision of the editor-in-chief, should be permitted 
to publish a “Freshman Edition.” Perhaps the 
sophomores, juniors, seniors and faculty should 
also get out an edition. 

Likewise, after important midyear examina- 
tions, there might appear in two successive weeks 
a “Shark’s Edition” and a “Dumb-bell’s Edition,” 
one prepared by the students who got very good 
grades and the other by those who got very poor 
ones. The whole school could decide which edi- 
tion was better and the defeated editorial staff 
would give a party to the winner. While this 
idea of special editions should not be overworked, 
it ought to be carried far enough to distribute as 
widely as possible the benefits that come from 
even a little school newspaper experience. 

To be able to edit a good school newspaper 
justifies some pride. But all pride is disagreeable 
when too prominently displayed. Many a school 
paper reminds the reader of the “Directed by 
,”’ “Scenario by ,’ “Art Titles by ig 
“Costumes by ——, ’s” at the 
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and other “by’s 
beginning of a movie drama. It is not necessary 
to fill up a two-column, six-inch ‘“‘masthead,” at 
the top of the editorial page, with the names of 
everybody from the editor-in-chief down to the 
assistant pencil sharpener. 


Who Should Advertise in a School Paper? 


The work of the business department is di- 
vided into two main subdepartments, circulation 
and advertising. 

The circulation of a school newspaper is a 
matter of simple routine. We shall pass it by 
with just one suggestion—use your special edi- 
tions and other unusual features in the paper for 
the purpose of selling extra copies and getting 
new subscribers. 

Getting advertising is more of a problem. We 
might as well be frank about it. There is a lot 
of begging done under the guise of soliciting 
advertising for school papers. No self-respecting 
business man will try to get business by telling 
his sad story. It is not necessary for the busi- 
ness manager to be an advertising beggar. 
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Are the persons who read a school paper 
spending, money to buy things? Surely. What 
things? Answer this. Then go for advertising 
to the merchants who sell those things, rather 
than to the lawyers, undertakers and farm imple- 
ment dealers. 

It is well to consider, too, the different types 
of advertising. Newspaper men recognize three 
different kinds: (1) local display, the most im- 
portant class, including the advertising from all 
sorts of local stores; (2) national advertising, 
which is becoming more and more important, 
including display advertisements run at the same 
time in newspapers in many cities—chewing gum 
advertisements inserted by the manufacturer 
rather than by local dealers are a good example; 
(3) classified advertising, or “want ads,” as they 
are popularly called. To these three classes I 
would add another of some interest to school 
editors, namely, business cards, which remain the 
same week after week and are for the purpose 
of keeping before the readers the names of cer- 
tain professional men and business houses that 
do not care to make larger outlays for display 
advertising. 


How to Sell Advertising 


Most school newspapers pay considerable at- 
tention to local display advertising and some to 
business cards, disregarding national and classi- 
fied. It would be better to work all four fields. 

The advertising manager who is going to give 
his customers value received must be on the alert 
all the time. He ought to be much more than a 
solicitor; he should be a promoter who carries 
business-building ideas to the business men he 
deals with. This means brain work. 

Take this example: Sam Young, football cap- 
tain, comes to school with a good-looking new 
suit. Most school advertising managers wouldn’t 
take this fact seriously. But in Sam’s school is a 
fellow who knows his job and who therefore goes 
to Sam and learns where he got that suit. Then 
he goes to the merchant who sold it and says, 
“Mr. Ellis, Sam Young came to school with a 
good-looking new suit this morning. Several of 
the fellows liked it very much. He told me he got 
it here. I wish you would let me fix up an adver- 
tisement telling just why your suits are so popu- 
lar with the leaders in our school.” He gets the 
advertisement; Mr. Ellis gets business; the boys 
get good new suits and are satisfied. That is 
the way a real advertising manager works. His 
ideas create business both for himself and his 
advertisers. Incidentally, to carry it a_ step 


further, this particular advertising manager finds 
that Dick bought his suit with money deposited 
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in a certain bank. He gets the bank’s advertis- 
ing too. 

Carry the same methods into other fields. What 
are recent graduates of your school doing now? 
Look around and you find that Bob Golding has 
worked into a good position, assisted by a certain 
correspondence course that he has been taking. 
What better advertisement could that correspond- 
ence school want in your paper than the story of 
what Bob has done? Bob’s friends will read it 
and some of them will follow his example. 

A few years ago no national advertising was 
available for school papers. Now there is an in- 
creasing amount. In one of the advertising trade 
papers lying on my desk as I write I see a paid 
advertisement by an advertising agency whose 
sole business is securing national advertising for 
school papers. Establish connections with such 
advertising firms. No doubt they can turn some 
advertising in your direction, providing your 
rates are satisfactory to their clients. In such 
cases the usual agency commission is 15 per cent. 
They earn it. 

The volume of want ads available for a school 
newspaper is not large. It is well to make a 
special effort to get ads from people who have 
part-time work for pupils and from others who 
have books, athletic supplies and other second- 
hand articles to sell. 

Business cards are worthy of considerable at- 
tention for they provide a steady, dependable in- 
come. Aside from the standard cards inserted 
each week, it is well to set aside a portion of one 
page under the title “Bargains—A Penny to a 
Dollar.” Divide this department up into equal 
small spaces, which can carry all sorts of small 
advertisements. 


Avoid Overlapping of Duties 


We have considered separately the work of the 
editorial and business departments of a school | 
newspaper because, in actual practice, there 
should be no confusion or overlapping of duties. 
This does not mean however that the editor 
should go his own way disregarding entirely the 
business end of the enterprise. Neither does it 
mean the opposite. There should be cooperation. 

The staff conference is known as an institution 
of American newspapers. School papers would 
do well to follow the example. Once every week 
or two all those who are working on the paper 
should get together and talk things over, if only 
for a few minutes. Any kind of an organization 
runs better when everybody in it pulls in the same 
direction. This ideal condition is found only 
when everybody knows how the others are pull- 
ing, facts that are learned in staff conferences. 
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Usually there is a faculty adviser on the staff 
of a school newspaper. This is a good thing. But 
if I were to be a school editor again I should go 
a step further and endeavor to secure also a pro- 
fessional newspaper adviser. If an experienced 
newspaper man could be induced to attend the 
staff meeting of your paper once a month, if he 
knew that he were the official adviser and ex- 
pected that occasionally the members of the staff 
would come to him for pointers and suggestions, 
everything would run better. Mistakes of in- 
experience could be avoided. Money could be 
saved. Everybody could work more efficiently. 

I hope that someday there will be closer co- 
operation between all school newspapers. It is 
hard to work out any sort of a national organiza- 
tion when the staffs. of the individual papers are 
changing every year. Colleges however have done 
it to a limited extent. It is to be hoped that school 
editors and business managers will carry the 
movement even further. Such an organization 
could establish standards of excellence for school 
newspapers and award recognition and honor to 
those that attain the standards. 

In the mean time it is up to every school editor 
and business manager to do his best. 





Colleges Are Active in Teaching 
Adults to Play 


Fifty-four colleges and universities in the 
United States report activity in teaching adults 
to play—to interpret through pageants, folk plays 
and dramas, the spirit and history of the state. 

In the teaching of community drama the uni- 
versity and the college are keeping alive the tradi- 
tions that reach far back into the history of the 
race. The drama is nearly universal in its ap- 
peal, and participation in such dramas helps to 
bring about solidarity and breaks down religious 
and political prejudices among persons who, 
under no other circumstances, could be induced 
to work together. 

The acting of plays is in itself of value as a 
form of education, but it is of greater value when 
the student develops the ability to look at life 
through a great mind, and this he does if the play 
is a good one. 

The University of North Carolina, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and the University of Indiana 
are rendering a worthy service through their 
drama bureaus, reaching all parts of the states 
they serve through pageants, dramatization of 
phases of local history and folk plays. 

Since a study of the art of the theater has 
found a place in the curriculum of American uni- 
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versities, there has been a great advance in the 
standard of the professional theater, and the 
“Little Theater’”’ movement has won considerable 
success. A whole range of drama from open air 
productions of Greek plays, in replicas of Greek 
theaters, to modern farcical comedy or revue 
types of production is given by the various “Little 
Theater” groups throughout the country. 





This Part-Time Education Department 


Places Hundreds in Jobs 


Between 400 and 500 jobs were filled last year 
through the efforts of the adult education depart- 
ment of the Sacramento City Schools, according 
to School Progress, the official bulletin of the city 
school department. 

Employers throughout the city have come more 
and more to realize that the adult education de- 
partment is in a splendid position to recommend 
applicants suitable for the jobs available. This 
is made possible by the department teachers, who 
know the abilities and qualifications of pupils and 
what line of endeavor they are best. suited to 
attempt. 

Generally employment of various types is plen- 
tiful for the boy or girl between the ages of 16 
and 18, inclusive. The fundamental purpose of the 
adult education work and part-time school work 
is to help boys and girls find their niche in life, 
and to give them the type of instruction neces- 
sary to form a background that will help them in 
their daily occupations when they enter the busi- 
ness world. 





Other States May Profit by New 


Jersey’s Retirement System 


Of interest to school officers, teachers and 
others interested in the cause of education is “A 
Digest and Explanation of the New Jersey 
Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund Law,” pre- 
pared and published by Ida E. Housman, A. J. 
Demarest High School, Hoboken, N. J. 

The book answers the questions that arise in 
every state where retirement legislation is under 
consideration. It should be of great assistance in 
those states that are attempting to organize 
sound state retirement systems or to reorganize 
unsound systems, the Journal of Education 
stresses. 

The New Jersey retirement law is based on 
actuarial principles and a study of this law shows 
how such principles may be used in formulating 
a scientific retirement system. 
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Adapting Educational Procedures to 
the Needs of Individual Pupils 


A challenging problem in American education is the intelligent development 


of the talents of gifted children. 


The doctrine of self-activity in educa- 


tion is here expounded and offered as a possible solution of the difficulty 


By ESTON V. TUBBS, DIREcTOR oF CURRICULUM, CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


American education during the last decade 
is the marked interest in research shown 
by an increasingly large number of teachers and 
school administrators. An effort is being made to 
study the educational problems of a complex 
social organization in the hope that methods and 
procedures may be devised that will improve the 
efficiency of classroom instruction. 
In the United States we have undertaken the 
great task of educating all the children of all the 
people. This necessitates, particularly in the 


QO» of the most significant developments in 


larger cities, the training of boys and girls in 
relatively large groups. The average membership 
in the elementary schools of Chicago is forty-six 
pupils per teacher. Another problem of at least 
equal importance is that of affording to each in- 
dividual pupil an opportunity to develop to the 
fullest possible extent the abilities he may 
possess. In a democracy such as ours, this in- 
clusive conception of education is of fundamental 
importance. A nation that fails to educate the 
masses and to train able leaders is foredoomed to 
failure. Our country is thoroughly committed to 





All the subjects in the curriculum are going on at once in this class in individual work. 
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the accomplishment of these two great purposes. 
No other nation has ever conceived such an am- 
bitious program. We believe that in this direction 
lie the best things in life, both from the stand- 
point of the individual and of the state. 

Prevailing classroom procedure for many years 
past has been of the lesson-hearing type. This 
might well be called the sap bucket idea in educa- 
tion. The teacher plays the part of the succulent 
tree and during the recitation period the pupil 
waddles up to the spouting instructor to be filled 
with knowledge. In another aspect of traditional 
schoolroom procedure, the teacher has played the 
part of ringmaster and the pupils have been re- 
quired to jump through educational hoops at his 
command. These performances have been in- 
teresting at times and occasionally amusing. 

One of the great wonders of the world is the 
deadening intellectual inertia that settles down 
over the mind, making it insensible to the in- 
fluence of stimulating and progressive ideas. 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi more than a hundred 
years ago preached to a sinning pedagogical world 
the gospel of self-activity in education, but tradi- 
tion was too solidly intrenched for their insistent 
appeals to take root. However there are evidences 
of the dawning of a new day. We are coming to 
appreciate as never vefore, that the emphasis in 
the educational process should be placed upon 
pupil activity. The initiative possessed by the 
child is now regarded as the immediate jewel of 
his intellectual life. 


Wide Diversity in Children’s Abilities 


Educational tests and measurements have re- 
vealed more clearly than ever before that there is 
pronounced diversity in the abilities of school 
children, both in kind and degree. In every con- 
siderable group of children, there are many 
underdeveloped mentalities that can derive little 
or no benefit from the instruction given in the 
regular class organization. On the other hand, 
teachers have all too often failed to recognize the 
great possibilities of the more favored pupils 
whose mental grasp sometimes borders on ra- 
pacity. In a sense, the hope of our democracy 
abides in children of this type. One of the most 
pressing needs of our day is the intelligent de- 
velopment of the talents of our more gifted 
children. 

For several years past, notable work has been 
done in the Chicago schools in the direction of 
devising a classroom technique that would meet 
as fully as possible the conditions of a progressive 
democratic social organization. The intrinsic 
worth of these projects warrants nationwide at- 
tention and interest. More than ten years ago, 
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James E. McDade, now an assistant superintend- 
ent, but formerly principal of the Wentworth 
School, Chicago, boldly undertook to solve one of 
the most challenging problems in American edu- 
cation. Mr. McDade would be the last one to say 
that he has achieved a final solution of the many 
difficulties that are part and parcel of the individ- 
ualization of instruction. However it can be said 
that substantial progress has been made in this 
direction. 

The procedure in the Wentworth School as 
worked out by Mr. McDade, emphasizes both the 
socialized and the individualized techniques. The 
method of the socialized activity is well adapted 
to a certain type of subject matter content, such 
as English, geography, history and civics. In 
order that this presentation may be as definite 
and concrete as possible, we shall use a seventh 
grade English composition project for the pur- 
pose of illustration. 


How Abilities Are Tested 


A good beginning in this type of procedure may 
be made by assigning the task of reproducing a 
brief narrative. This serves to test the abilities 
of the various members of the class and to indi- 
cate the difficulties to be overcome. A story is 
read to the class by the teacher or by one of the 
pupils. The group then proceeds to elect from 
among their number a leader or chairman. The 
conduct of the class from this point on is almost 
entirely in the hands of the pupils. The teacher 
literally takes a back seat, making suggestions 
from time to time but placing the responsibility 
for conducting the class upon the pupils them- 
selves. 

The chairman proceeds to call upon one of his 
fellow pupils to come to the front of the room 
and tell the story as best he can in his own words. 
When he has finished, his presentation is open for 
commendation and criticism. This is done in the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and _ cooperation. 
When the pupils have carried the work as far as 
they can, the teacher again takes charge and dis- 
cusses with the members of the class their con- 
duct of the recitation. She points out the places 
where important matters were overlooked and 
nonessentials unduly dwelt upon. Suggestions are 
made for improving upon procedures in subse- 
quent self-conducted class activities. 

A concrete example of a socialized recitation as 
conducted in the Wentworth School is given be- 
low. This is an exact report of what actually took 
place, with all the crudities characteristic of im- 
mature youth. Notwithstanding these imperfec- 
tions, it is evident to every discerning person that 
the underlying educational principles are sound 
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and that the children are being trained to think 
for themselves. 

The following story was read to the class: 

A lean, hungry wolf chanced one moonshiny 
night to fall in with a plump, well fed house dog. 
After the first compliments had been passed be- 
tween them, the wolf said, “How is it, my friend, 
that you look so sleek? How well your food agrees 
with you! Here am I, striving for a living day 
and night, and can hardly save myself from 
starving.” 

“Well,” said the dog, “if you would fare like 
me, vou have only to do as I do.” 


my chain was fastened.” 

“Chain!”’ interrupted the wolf in surprise. 
“You don’t mean that you cannot rove when and 
where you please?” 

“Why, not exactly that, perhaps. You see that 
I am looked upon as fierce, so they sometimes tie 
me up in the daytime. But I assure you, I have 
perfect liberty at night; my master feeds me off 
his own plate; the servants give me their titbits; 
and I am such a favorite, and—but what is the 
matter? Where are you going?” 

“Oh, Good-night to you,” said the wolf. “You 
are welcome to your dainties; but for me, a dry 





Recorder, chairman and topic leader are shown here conducting a socialized recitation. 


“Indeed,” replied he, “and what is that?” 

“Why, just guard my master’s house and keep 
off the thieves at night.” 

“With all my heart,” said the wolf, “for at 
present I have but a sorry time of it. This wood- 
land life, with its frosts and rains, is sharp work 
for me.” 

Now, as they were jogging along together, the 
wolf spied a mark on the dog’s neck, and having 
a curiosity, could not forbear asking what it 
meant. 

“Pooh! Nothing at all,” said the dog. 

“Nay, but pray—”’ 

“Oh, a mere trifle, perhaps the collar to which 


crust with liberty against a king’s luxury with a 
chain!” 

Lucille was appointed leader in the recitation 
and Alvin was called on to give an oral reproduc- 
tion of the story. Stepping to the front of the 
room, he gave it as follows: 

There was once a house dog and a wolf. By 
chance they happened to meet. The dog was very 
plump and had evidently been very well fed. The 
wolf was scrawny and thin and had gone without 
food for several days. 

The wolf said to the dog, “Why is it that you 
get more to eat than 1? What do you do?” 

“On, I guard the house at night and I eat off 
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my master’s plate.” 

The wolf, noticing a scar on the dog’s neck, 
asked, “‘What is that scar from?” 

The dog replied, “That’s from my chain. Where 
are you going?” 

“I’d rather have a crust of bread and liberty 
than dainties and a chain on my neck.” 

The leader then called for criticisms. 

Kenneth: You said the scar was from 
chain. I think you meant from his collar. 
chain does not touch his neck. 

Frank: You are wrong, Kenneth. The collar 
can’t hurt the dog unless the chain pulls at it. 

Georgia: I think it is incorrect to say, “Where 
did you get that scar from?” 

Alvin: How would you say it? 

Georgia: From where did you get that scar? 

Alvin: That’s just turning my sentence around. 
I don’t see any other difference. 

Martha: Georgia, your sentence is just as in- 
correct. Why not say, “Where did you get that 
scar?” The word “from” is unnecessary. 

Leader: Can anyone find fault with the way 
he led up to the conclusion? 

Winifred: Yes. The question, ‘‘Where are you 
going?”” came too suddenly. He hadn’t said a 
word about the wolf’s departure. 

Alvin: The question shows that he was leaving. 

Myrtle: You might have used your imagination 
more, to make the story more interesting. 

Alvin: You can’t go too much into detail. 

Louis: In one place you used the wrong con- 
nective. You said, “I guard the house at night 
and I eat off my master’s plate.” What has 
guarding the house to do with eating-off his mas- 
ter’s plate? 

Alvin: What connective would you use? 

Louis: I don’t believe I should usé-any. I 
should make it in two sentences. 

Alvin: I shouldn’t. If one follows the other, 
they might as well be connected. 


his 
The 


Initiative Is Developed 


The great value of this procedure is the de- 
velopment of the pupils’ initiative. It teaches 
them to think for themselves and they learn how 
to assume responsibility. It is a valuable train- 
ing in leadership. Even though the object of the 
teacher is to convey information to the pupil, this 
method has distinct advantages over common 
classroom procedure. The acquisition-of-knowl- 
edge procedure in education has its value, but of 
far greater importance is the development of re- 
sourcefulness and facility in meeting social situ- 
ations. By this method children acquire educa- 
tional values of paramount importance. Teaching 
boys and girls to reproduce lesson assignments is 
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of far less importance than training them to be- 
come alert and efficient thinkers and forceful per- 
sonalities. 

The other and more difficult phase of the work 
done by Mr. McDade at the Wentworth School 
is that of working out techniques in the direction 
of individual instruction. The organization of 
the work in the lower grades is such that there 
is no repetition, the child keeps his own record 
and proceeds in each subject according to his 
individual ability. The plan lends itself espe- 
cially well to seat work. The notion has pre- 
vailed for a long time that it is necessary to have 
all pupils in a class doing the same thing at the 
same time in order that the teacher might “di- 
rect” the work. 


Work Is Individualized 


Mr. McDade and his coworkers at the Went- 
worth School have worked out sets of printed 
directions with each unit assignment. This device 
makes it possible for all the pupils to be doing 
different things at the same time. Under this 
plan, each pupil soon learns the art of careful 
reading and how to solve his problems independ- 
ently. The units (“jobs” or “contracts” as they 
are sometimes called) are numbered. This en- 
ables the pupil to know at all times just where 
he stands in the matter of ground covered and 
work to be done. One of the important features 
of this plan is that the materials are carefully 
organized and the pupil has a large share in do- 
ing the work relating to their care and distribu- 
tion. 

This individualized procedure lends itself par- 
ticularly well to the subject of arithmetic. The 
steps in the drill work in number combinations 
may be best understood by the following specific 
enumeration taken from a teachers’ manual pre- 
pared by Mr. McDade. 

1. Practice: The pupil practices the first work 
unit, using the practice folder designed for this 
purpose. It is pleasant because he need not 
puzzle over what he does not know. He simply 
follows the instructions given. 

2. Self-testing: When he thinks he knows the 
answers, he tests himself. If the results agree 
with the printed answers, he so reports. 

3. The Test: Using the proper test folder, he 
knows he has mastered the work unit. Another 


pupil hears the oral test or times the test if it is 
written. 

4. Credit: He receives credit on his work rec- 
ord card for completion of the unit. 
do it with a rubber stamp. 

5. Individual Advancement: He goes on to the 
next unit. 


A pupil can 


No bright pupil has to wait for others 
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The file clerk has a busy time of it in individual work. 


and no slow pupil must leave a piece of work 
until it is done. 

6. Review: The recurrence of the combina- 
tions with a frequency proportioned to their diffi- 
culty makes sure that the chitd will retain what 
he has learned. 

7. Review Tests: When a group of units is 
completed, a written test is given. This has al- 
ready been prepared in advance. The teacher 
need not even handle it. Fast or slow, the pupil 
knows in what time he must do it. 

8. Marking the Tests: A pupil lays the key 
over the test paper and marks it in a few seconds. 

9. Outcome of the Tests: If the pupil passes, 
he goes on to the next unit. If he fails in any 
part, he need do only that part over again. The 
key automatically points out which work units 
need more practice. The marker can check on 
his work record card the units in which he is 
weak. Again, only a few seconds are needed. 

10. Self-administering: Note that the tiresome 
and futile drilling of the whole class by the 
teacher is superseded by self-directed effort by 
the pupils. Each knows just what he needs to 
do next and does it. There is no waste effort. 
The teacher is free to help where she is needed. 

11. The final Test: At the close of the series 
a comprehensive test, self-administering like the 
rest, assures the pupil’s command of every com- 
bination dealt with, or automatically refers him 
back to units incompletely mastered. 


The traditional lesson-hearing type of recita- 
tion may be likened to a parade ground where the 
aggressive pupil pushes himself to the front. He 
wants “to do his stuff.” Frequently, in this kind 
of classroom situation artificiality and pomposity 
pass for precocity. Individualized instruction as 
conceived by Mr. McDade and his coworkers, af- 
fords an opportunity for the slow, timid pupil 
to find himself. 

There are many strong points in favor of the 
individualization of school work, but only two will 
be briefly mentioned here. 


How Self-Activity Develops Talent 


First, it brings into play the psychological 
principle of self-activity. The fact that the job 
is the pupil’s very own motivates the work to a 
degree that is inspiring. Children are conscious 
of their progress and growth and there is an 
appreciable increase in the amount of work that 
pupils do under conditions that inspire confidence 
and develop initiative. 

Second, it provides for the marked individual 
differences found among school children. Some 
studies show that certain pupils can learn in one 
day what it takes others as long as 211 days to 
master. Schools that attempt to conduct their 
educational programs by the group instruction 
method are dissipating their energies on a task 
that is futile. The slow pupils are losing in the 
race because they are the victims of a progres- 
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sive intellectual paralysis due to a constant lack 
of understanding of what is going on in the class. 
Little wonder they soon become victims of an 
inferiority complex. At the same time the supe- 
rior child is forming habits of dawdling that are 
positively demoralizing or he is being forced into 
a lock step that is equally vicious. 

The McDade plan makes it possible for both 
the slow and the bright pupil to work under con- 
ditions that constantly stimulate him to success- 
ful achievement. This inspires in the child a con- 
fidence that often leads to the development of 
unsuspected abilities which become valuable as- 
sets both to the individual and to society. In 
this forward movement in education, the Chicago 
schools must, in all fairness, be accorded a promi- 
nent place because of the constructive work that 
Mr. McDade and his teachers have done in the 
direction of adapting educational procedures to 
the needs of the individual pupil. 





Making Extraclass Activities a 
Part of the Curriculum 

Cocurricular activities are more and more tak- 
ing the place of extracurricular activities, Benja- 
min Philip Bowman, principal, Woodston Rural 
High School, Woodston, Kan., points out in an ar- 
ticle in the Kansas Teacher. This means that 
those activities outside the traditional curriculum 
are gaining entrance to the regular curriculum 
and are becoming better developed and more ef- 
ficient through faculty supervision. 

That such activities require more study and 
are more difficult to handle is admitted by lead- 
ers in the field of education. Teachers are now 
promoted or dismissed according to their ability 
to supervise extracurricular activities. School 
districts are paying a premium for the teacher 
who is skilled in some special activity. They 
are also spending money for equipment and al- 
lowing school time to carry on this activity. 

In an attempt to find out the place, standing 
and relative value of extracurricular activities 
in the rural high schools of Kansas, Mr. Bowman 
made a survey. Forty different activities were 
reported but only fifteen of the most popular 
were used as the basis of the study. In more 
than half the schools included in the survey these 
activities were self-supporting. 

Few pupils that left school before the end of 
the school year were leaders in extracurricular 
activities, nor did failures include these leaders. 
Mental tests show that they rank high in scholas- 
tic attainments. 

In these schools the average of regular full- 
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time subjects is 18.54. This means that with an 
average of 4.62 teachers a school, including the 
principal or superintendent, each faculty member 
must teach on the average of 4.01 subjects, be- 
sides supervising outside activities or conducting 
study hall. In many schools the principal or su- 
perintendent cannot carry a full teaching load 
with his other work. Many teachers are teach- 
ing five full-time subjects besides aiding in ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

“The rural high schools and other small high 
schools in third class towns and elsewhere take 
care of more pupils than all the big senior high 
schools in the first and second class cities,’ Mr. 
Bowman summarizes. “Due to the small en- 
rollments the cost of educating them is necessarily 
higher and the opportunities and choice of sub- 
jects not nearly so large. Neither is the extra- 
curricular activity program so extensive. How- 
ever, the rural high schools do have and are 
interested in an extracurricular activity program. 
Due to the small enrollments in many of these 
schools the newer clubs and activities have not 
been taken up by these schools. Nevertheless, 
we find a much larger percentage of these pupils 
taking part in extracurricular activities than we 
find in the large school. 

“Many of these small schools have activities 
that require the participation of almost all of 
the pupils and therefore each pupil belongs to 
more activities than he would in the larger school. 
The timid and backward pupil is taken in, while 
in a larger school he would continue to be a 
misfit.” 


Brides’ Class Is Feature of Part-Time 
Education in Sacramento 


How many girls learn to cook after they marry? 
How many girls learn the tricks of household 
management after they have taken the marriage 
vow? 

These are questions the adult education de- 
partment of the Sacramento City Schools does 
not attempt to answer, but the department is 
doing what it can to teach girls and young brides 
how to care for their homes and how to become 
better mothers and better citizens. 

To this end a brides’ class is an outstanding 
feature of the part-time school work. The classes 
are organized for periods of from ten to twelve 
weeks. Those admitted to class for the work are 
young married women and girls about to marry. 
A general discussion of problems of organizing 
and managing the new home occupies the in- 
struction time. 
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Applying Measurement to 
the Problems of Special Education*® 


By PAUL V. SANGREN, DIRECTOR OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Construction and use of new types of tests for the special class 
pupil should be encouraged, that the child and the factors 
that influence his development may be more readily studied 


function the detection of extreme variations. 

In fact, there can be little doubt that the 
conception of measurement originates in the 
observance of wide differences in the qualities of 
objects. To the immature mind of the child, 
physical differences must be great and psycho- 
logical changes marked or they go unnoticed. To 
the immature, the untrained and the unskilled 
only the most excessive deviations are observable. 
To the mature, the trained and the skilled exceed- 
ingly minute differences are perceptible. 

The physical scientist notes the extreme effects 
of natural phenomena and he constructs a crude 
device by means of which these effects may be 
the more easily detected. He notes that it be- 
comes hot and then cold, and he constructs an 
instrument to determine the effects of these 
extremes of temperature on the expansion of a 
solid, a liquid or a gas. 


[tance and measures have as their original 


Tests for Marked Variations 


The psychological and educational scientist 
notes the extremes in human behavior and human 
abilities, and he constructs some imperfect test 
or device by means of which these generally ob- 
served variations may be readily and regularly 
studied. He notes that some individuals appear 
to read with great speed while others read slow- 
ly and he constructs a device by means of which 
he may ascertain the exact nature of the differ- 
ences in the rate of reading. It happens, there- 
fore, that not only physical tests, but also 
psychological tests of all kinds function origin- 
ally as detectors of marked variations. 

Twenty-five years ago, as Binet and Simon 
worked at the construction of the Binet-Simon 
mental tests, it was their hope that they might 
be able to manufacture a measuring device that 
would make it possible more easily to select the 
feeble-minded children who should be eliminated 
from the regular schools and committed to spe- 


*Read before a meeting of the Michigan Education Association. 


cial classes and institutions. At the time of the 
development of the Goddard revision of the Binet- 
Simon tests in America less than twenty years 
ago, it was undoubtedly intended that the tests 
should be used largely for the selection of the 
feeble-minded at a specific institution. Even as 
late as fifteen years ago when Terman perfected 
the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon tests, 
educators in general felt that the tests could be 
useful only in studying the extremes of mental 
ability. 


Describing and Locating the Child 


Whether mental and educational measurements 
brought out the philosophy and psychology of 
individual differences, or whether the philosophy 
and psychology of individual differences brought 
about measurement is a matter for debate in the 
history of education. These two phases of edu- 
cation which seem to have developed simultane- 
ously have been decidedly beneficial and uplifting 
both for the child and for teaching practice. The 
general psychology of individual differences 
urges us to “study the child.” This psychology 
was first applied in the school when special 
classes for the blind, the deaf, the crippled, the 
backward and the anemic were created, a prac- 
tice that is now well-nigh universal in all mod- 
ern school systems. The creation of special 
classes called for some means of selecting the 
membership. Selection demanded measurement. 
Thus, the first step in practical school application 
of measurement came in the selection of individ- 
uals for special instruction. In this way meas- 
urement fulfills its original function to “describe 
and locate the child.” 

From the standpoint of common sense alone the 
extreme cases are always more certain of dis- 
tinction than the cases that cluster about the 
average. The idiot is more definitely and more 
accurately distinguished from the normal than 
is the moron; the raving maniac is more certain 
of commitment to the asylum than is a “queer” 
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person. Thus it appears to be universally ac- 
cepted that tests and measures have an added 
meaning when applied to the cases of marked 
differences. 

Statistically, the validity and reliability of psy- 
chological tests and measures are higher when 
applied to extreme cases. Take any standard 
test, rating scale or psychological measuring ap- 
paratus, apply it to the extreme deviations from 
normality, correlate the scores with the scores on 
any other criterion measure of the same ability 
or characteristic and it will be found that the 
rate of correspondence between the two sets of 
scores is unusually high. 


Individualizing Special Class Instruction 


Take these same testing devices, repeat their 
application to individuals differing widely in 
the abilities or traits under consideration and a 
high self-correlation in the resultant scores will 
be evident. Now it is true, of course, that it is 
not wise or statistically sound to determine the 
validity and reliability of a test in terms of re- 
sults obtained with extreme cases alone. It is 
nevertheless a fact that while a crude test might 
be practically valueless for distinguishing slight 
differences in the continuous series of a normal 
distribution of ability, the same test might give 
significant results when applied to the extremes. 

It is true that for practically all of our tests 
and measures their probable errors of measure- 
ment are such that little or no significance 
attaches to small differences in score. For the 
most part the unit differences in test results, 
such as the point to point differences in score or 
the month to month differences in mental age, 
have no meaning at all. The probable errors of 
measurement are greater than the units of dif- 
ference in score. Thus it becomes apparent that 
when one applies tests to cases where wide 
differences are present one is on safer ground 
statistically. It is obvious that the orginai func- 
tion of all measurement in education is to de- 
scribe and locate the cases at the extreme ends 
of the curve of normal probability. In the course 
of the improvements and refinements of educa- 
tional measurements, however, their applications 
have been extended from the selection of special 
cases to a homogeneous grouping of all cases 
and, finally, to the individualization of instruc- 
tion. 

Numerous factors influence the development 
of the child in and out of the school. A discus- 
sion of some of the more significant of these 
factors will indicate the direction of the appli- 
cation of measurement in the field of special 
education. 
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The chronological age of the child exerts a con- 
siderable influence on his development. In spite 
of the fact that correlations between vears and 
abilities seem to run low, it is still true that the 
experiences that come from environmental expo- 
sures must be more varied for the one who has 
lived long than for the one who has lived but a 
short time. This fact is recognized in every 
school system by virtue of the age-grade place- 
ment of its pupils. In special education the 
recognition of the chronological age factor is 
noted in the tendency to select as subnormal or 
gifted the pupil who varies from the normal age- 
grade standards by three or more years. 

The physiological age involves the maturity of 
the physiological functions, such as height and 
weight. This factor demands a certain amount 
of consideration in any study of the development 
of the child. Workers in special education have 
recognized the importance of this factor by cre- 
ating certain open air rooms and by introducing 
changed conditions of sleep, exercise and diet. 
Improvements in the degree of physiological 
maturity have been shown from time to time to 
affect favorably the scholastic attainments of the 
child. This factor is also amenable to measure- 
ment by means of height and weight scales. It 
is the extreme deviation from certain height- 
weight-age standards that demands the attention 
of the special educator. 


Anatomical Maturity Must Be Considered 


The anatomical age involves the maturity of 
the bodily and cellular structures, such as the 
strength of the muscular and nervous tissue and 
the degree of bone ossification. This is a factor 
that of late has been found to influence markedly 
the educational growth of the child. In the 
field of special education the provisions for crip- 
pled children have often included certain extreme 
deviations in anatomical development. Special 
education, however, has not yet given adequate 
attention to the matter of anatomical maturity. 
There are many reasons to believe that muscular 
activity, school instruction and social accommo- 
dations may all be adjusted to anatomical age. 
Probably excessive fatigue, muscular atrophy, 
cardiac enlargement, malnutrition, eye strain 
and functional alterations of the muscles are due 
to unrecognized extreme deviations in anatomi- 
cal age. At the present time extreme deviations 
in anatomical age are readily detected in the de- 
gree of ossification of the bones of the wrist by 
means of the x-ray. 

By psychological age is meant the degree of 
mental maturity of the individual as shown by 
his ability to learn and to solve mental problems. 
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The importance of this factor in the educational 
development of the child was first practically 
recognized by the special educator in the creation 
of classes for backward children and the intro- 
duction of new curricula and methods for their 
instruction. 

The exact contribution of the intelligence fac- 
tor to the school success of the child has not yet 
been definitely determined. It is probably true, 
however, that barring school attendance and 
physical health, intelligence is the most important 
single factor in school success. All educators are 
familiar with the fact that intelligence and phases 
of intelligence are measured by various individ- 
ual and group mental tests with reasonable 
accuracy, especially in the marked variations 
from normality. 

Educational age includes the degree of peda- 
gogical or scholastic maturity of the child and is 
found in the conformance or nonconformance of 
the pupil to normal grade progress or average 
abilities in school subjects. The workers in spe- 
cial education first recognized the particular im- 
portance of this factor by providing special 
instruction for children who are retarded or ac- 
celerated in such school subjects as reading or 
arithmetic. 


Existing Tests Are Fairly Accurate 


It is clear, of course, that the development of 
educational abilities is in itself one of the major 
functions of the school, so that the significance 
of educational maturity as a factor in the child’s 
development is established. It must be further 
noted that the value of knowing the educational 
age as a means of describing the child and of pre- 
dicting his future school success cannot be over- 
estimated. It is commonly known that existing 
standard educational tests of school abilities 
serve as fairly accurate measuring devices for 
determining the extent of the child’s educational 
achievements. 

Sensory acuity, affecting particularly such 
senses as sight and hearing, is a factor known 
to influence the ordinary school progress of the 
child. In special education the importance of this 
factor has been recognized for some time in the 
organization of classes of instruction for those 
with defective hearing and sight, and in the 
inauguration of such methods of teaching as re- 
late to the use of Braille type or to the oral teach- 
ing of the deaf. Measurements of the degrees of 
visual and auditory acuity have been successful 
in the extreme cases by the use of such well 
known measuring devices as the test type cards 
or charts and the audiometers. 

By social maturity is meant the degree to 
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which the individual has acquired certain social 
habits and the extent to which he has adjusted 
himself to certain social practices. In this factor 
is found something that profoundly affects the 
success of the individual in and out of the school. 
Special education has recognized this factor in 
part in providing separate instruction and train- 
ing for the juvenile delinquents. These delin- 
quents, who have departed rather widely from 
the normal social reactions, have been selected 
largely on the basis of criminal or antisocial 
records. Porteus’ social rating scale might well 
deserve a wider application in connection with 
the measurement of social maturity. Further- 
more, evidence points to the construction of new 
and more adequate tests of social efficiency and 
development in the near future. 


Psychological Clinic Is Recent Development 


Industrial age or competency relates to the 
ability of the individual to acquire various kinds 
of industrial and vocational competency, to learn 
to perform tests and later to become self-sup- 
porting in certain vocations. This factor becomes 
highly important as one considers that the values 
of school training are measured to a considerable 
degree in terms of the vocational efficiency of its 
products. 

In special education this factor has received 
attention both in the creation of special industrial 
schools and in the emphasis placed upon prepara- 
tion for self-support found in all special curricula. 
Industrial age or competency does not readily 
subject itself to measurement although the re- 
cent construction of industrial and vocational 
aptitude tests gives us reason to believe that this 
factor will be more readily measured. 

This discussion of the more important factors 
affecting the development of the child indicates 
the general nature and extent of the applications 
of existing tests to the most obvious problems of 
special education. It will be necessary to admit 
that to carry out successfully the selection of the 
extreme cases in terms of the factors discussed 
is no insignificant application of existing meas- 
ures. 

One of the direct results of the measure- 
ment movement as it affects special education is 
the establishment of the psychological clinic, 
now found so frequently in the modern school 
system of considerable size. The psychological 
clinic is in charge of a director, sometimes called 
a clinical psychologist, who has had considerable 
practical school experience and extensive training 
in psychology and who is expert in the adminis- 
tration and interpretation of psychological tests 
and measures. The psychological clinic carries on 
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certain examinations with the double aim of diag- 
nosis, or a determination of the nature of the 
abnormality, and prognosis, or a prediction of the 
ultimate result of the abnormality. 

The first aim of the psychological examination 
is accurately and adequately to describe the 
mental condition or behavior or abilities of the 
subject at the time of the examination. The sec- 
ond aim of the examination is to discover the 
causative factors or conditions under which the 
deviations have arisen. The discovery of cause 
naturally goes outside the facts of measurement 
to the study of various environmental conditions, 
bodily conditions in infancy and childhood, mental 
and educational hygiene, rate of mental develop- 
ment and heredity. A third aim of the psychoclin- 
ical examination is to determine the consequences 
of the abnormality upon the subject’s be- 
havior. Still a fourth aim is to determine the 
degree of modifiability of the abnormality. Thus, 
the psychological clinic becomes, first of all, an 


agency for the selection, diagnosis, prognosis, 
placement and suggested treatment of special 
cases. 


The psychological clinic and the clinical psy- 
chologist have their definite limitations in solving 
the problems of special education. The clinical 
psychologist corresponds to the medical diag- 
nostician. He is especially prepared to admin- 
ister certain refined tests and examinations, to 
determine the nature of the abnormality and to 
predict its probable cause. He does not and can- 
not give treatments and make frequent checks 
upon the progress of the case. The actual work 
of overcoming the abnormality or its effects 
rests with the practitioner. The teacher of the 
special group rests in a position that demands 
that she apply certain remedial procedures: and 
that from time to time she make certain tests 
to determine the changes resulting from the 
treatment. 


Finding New Tests, for Special Cases 


It was originally supposed that the adminis- 
tration of tests and the interpretation of test 
results was too complicated an undertaking for 
a classroom teacher. When the Stanford revi- 
sion of the Binet tests was first published fifteen 
years ago it was believed that only the expert 
and most carefully trained psychologist could use 
them satisfactorily. To-day every up-to-date 
school system has many teachers who can admin- 
ister the tests with almost as great accuracy as 
can the average clinical psychologist. What is 
true of the Binet tests is true of many other 
standard educational, mental and physical tests. 
With the preparation and additional training de- 
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manded there is every reason to believe that the 
teacher of special education should be, and in 
many cases is, prepared to follow up the work of 
the clinical psychologist by the frequent applica- 
tion of measuring devices designed to determine 
the status and progress of the children. 

It is a well known fact that in special educa- 
tion the primary aim is to make the child a self- 
supporting and productive citizen. Practically 
all of the curricula of special education include 
specific training in trades and occupations or aim 
to discover the aptitude and special abilities of 
the pupils. It becomes the business, therefore, 
of those responsible for the education of the spe- 
cial cases to initiate and to encourage the con- 
struction and use of tests that will more effec- 
tively determine the aptitudes of the children, and 
to cultivate and train them in the direction of 
their greatest possible vocational efficiency. This 
will involve the construction and use of additional 
trade, interest, psychomotor and vocational fit- 
ness tests. 


Few Tests Available to Measure Character 


Those who are interested in special education 
recognize that success in school, in a vocation 
or in social activity depends not only upon the 
general level of intellectual capacity and motor 
skill, or upon special talents or motor aptitudes, 
but upon the more subtle trends of the person- 
ality and character. It is the plan of special 
education, therefore, to attempt to develop those 
traits of personality and qualities of character 
that will enable the individual to compete with 
his fellows and carry on the work of his voca- 
tion more efficiently. It becomes necessary to 
know whether the child has reached a normal 
standard of character development and in what 
respects he is strong or weak. At the present 
time there are few available tests for the meas- 
urement of the various phases of character. 

It would be highly desirable and helpful if 
those who are interested in the special problems 
of education could construct and use effectively 
certain tests and scales measuring general levels 
of character development and such special quali- 
ties and traits as honesty, strength of will, in- 
dustry and emotional control. 

Educational tests have always been applied 
more or less effectively to children in the special 
classes because it has always been felt that chil- 
dren in special classes need certain degrees of 
efficiency in various school subjects. At least 
two improvements need to be made in educational 
testing to apply satisfactorily to children in spe- 
cial classes. First, new and more adequate 
forms should be established for practically all 
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educational] tests, so that the standards of achieve- 
ment of children of known intellect, age, training, 
character and sensory acuity may be definitely 
fixed. Second, many new tests covering types of 
educational activity, such as basket weaving, 
sewing, Braille reading and lip reading, charac- 
teristic of this special class instruction, should 
be constructed. 

To obtain the maximum benefits from the 
measurement of intelligence of special class 
pupils, improvements should be made along sev- 
eral lines. Revisions of tests already existing 
should be made so that they may be applied to 
the deaf, the blind, the illiterate and those from 
exceptional environments. Mental tests should 
be extended to cover a wider range and variety 
of mental activities and tasks, including such 
types of learning as are involved in the mechan- 
ical, industrial and social world. Tests of in- 
tellect should place less stress on speed of 
reaction and more upon the quality or difficulty 
of mental activity the child can carry on. 

These suggested improvements in mental tests 
should demand the careful attention of those who 
are interested in solving the problems of special 
education since the factor of intelligence figures 
so largely in the selection and treatment of all 
special class pupils. 


The Problem of Curriculum Construction 


There is little reason to doubt that differentia- 
tion of pupils is advisable, but there is always 
reason to believe that the present method of se- 
lection is by no means final. The problem of 
more adequate and satisfactory selection and 
classification of pupils is well-nigh a permanent 
one. On account of the many phases of varia- 
tion the problem of homogeneity for purposes of 
instruction becomes exceedingly complicated. 

It is clear that no single factor, such as chron- 
ological age, mental age, educational age, emo- 
tional stability, sensory acuity, anatomical de- 
velopment or industrial competency, will be a 
safe basis for classification. Only some com- 
bination of these measures correlated to produce 
an index of educability will be satisfactory. A 
serious and complex problem in special educa- 
tion, therefore, lies in the refinement of meas- 
urements and measurement techniques to the ex- 
tent that one can with some degree of safety and 
accuracy select and classify those pupils who are 
to receive special instruction. 

Differentiation of children demands special 
curricula for the various special groups. In spe- 
cial education it never has been satisfactory 


merely to cover the same ground as that covered 
by normal children, varying only the rates of 
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progress. This problem of curriculum construc- 
tion becomes one of the most perplexing and im- 
portant with which special education has to deal. 
What shall be the specific goals of instruction? 
What shall be the rates of progress? What shall 
be the relation of the curriculum to the ultimate 
potential achievements of the child? These are 
some of the perplexing questions confronting the 
teacher of special classes. It is scarcely necessary 
to call attention to the fact that these questions, 
as they relate to goals, rates of progress, cur- 
ricular content and potential achievements are 
largely problems of measurement. In fact, the 
values of the curricula themselves can be deter- 
mined only through experimentation and meas- 
urement. 


Teaching Methods Should Vary 


All students of educational psychology are well 
aware of the fact that little study has been made 
of the nature of the learning of school pupils un- 
der school conditions. This is particularly true of 
the learning of special class pupils. Except by the 
most roundabout inferences, little or nothing can 
now be definitely stated as to how the excep- 
tional child learns, with what rate he learns and 
under what conditions he learns. One of the 
central problems of special education, if it is to 
improve upon its methods of instruction and the 
quality of its curricula, is to determine with 
considerable accuracy the psychology of learning 
of the exceptional child. The study of the nature 
of learning can proceed only under the conditions 
of continuous experimentation and frequent and 
careful measurement. 

Special education has lagged considerably in 
making serious and careful attempts to evaluate 
various methods of instruction. Many of the 
methods employed have been carried over from 
regular school practices or have resulted from 
armchair theorizing and psychologizing about ex- 
ceptional children. It is reasonable to believe that 
children who vary so markedly from normal as 
those included in special classes may progress 
more rapidly and easily under methods of teach- 
ing varying considerably from the normal. 
Furthermore, there may be certain pupils within 
a given special group who will profit more by 
one method of teaching than they will by an- 
other. For example, in the teaching of the deaf, 
the oral method may be more profitable for some 
while the manual method may be more profitable 
for others. It is obvious, therefore, that those 
who are interested in special education will find 
it necessary to center more attention upon the 
problem of evaluating their teaching procedures. 
It must be said that the apparent means of de- 
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termining the comparative values of teaching 
procedures lies in the application of measure- 
ment. 

In summarizing this discussion of the applica- 
tions of measurement to the problems of special 
education, it may be said that the aim has been 
to establish the following points: (1) The origi- 
nal function of measurement lies in the detection 
of extreme variations, and measurement has 
greater validity and reliability when so applied; 
(2) existing tests and scales are being used by 
those engaged in special education for the pur- 
pose of studying the child and the factors that 
influence his development; (3) those interested 
in special education should encourage and give 
aid to the construction and use of new types of 
tests particularly adapted to special class pupils; 
(4) educational measurements will be found help- 
ful in solving many of the major administrative 
and instructional problems of special education. 





Educating Skilled Tradesmen in 
the High Schools 


That cooperative part-time education offers a 
substitute to the old system of apprenticeship now 
largely broken up by mass production into spe- 
cialized operations is the conclusion reached by 
C. E. Rakestraw, regional agent, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education as the result of a study 
of educational methods in the skilled trades. 

By the cooperative part-time plan a boy may 
get a thorough training in the trade of his choice 
and at the same time secure the theoretical edu- 
cation necessary to the skilled tradesman. The 
school and the cooperating industry arrange for 
the boy to spend one week at work and one week 
in school alternately, thus putting into actual prac- 
tice at his trade what he has learned in school. 
During his apprenticeship he is paid the wages 
of an apprentice, and at the completion of his 
course may be granted either a high-school diplo- 
ma or a special certificate according to the ar- 
rangements made at the beginning. 

Some of the advantages of part-time coopera- 
tive training as pointed out by Mr. Rakestraw 
are as follows: In such training a boy must be 
employed in the trade for which he is receiving 
training. If he is unsuited to or does not like the 
work, he will quit voluntarily and there is no 
further cost for instruction or waste of his or the 
instructor’s time. No cooperative trade boy re- 
mains in trade classes for the purpose of experi- 
menting and tinkering in order to shirk some reg- 
ular academic study. In almost every instance 
the cooperative boy is absorbed by the company 
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where he received his training. Where a co- 
operative part-time program is in operation the 
school can carry on its work with a minimum 
amount of equipment inasmuch as the cooperat- 
ing industry usually supplies a complete and 
up-to-date plant in which the pupils receive 
instruction and training on the industry’s equip- 
ment. 

A trade class not connected in any way or only 
slightly with industry is not likely to be as efficient 
as one that is linked up with industry. And the 
school that is linked with industry must be 
manned with proficient instructors since any de- 
fect in training is certain to be discovered by the 
expert foremen to whom the boys report for work. 

In organizing part-time classes, a survey of the 
industrial conditions in the community should 
first be made to determine the type of training 
to be given. The attitude of craftsmen and em- 
ployers and the possibilities for work for the boys 
when the course is finished are important con- 
siderations. An executive committee composed of 
representatives from the manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, contractors, central labor bodies and the 
public schools should be responsible for the plan- 
ning of the course. 





Continuation Law Is Upheld 
by New York Court 


The failure of a New York boy to attend con- 
tinuation school has resulted in a decision by the 
Court of Appeals unholding the constitutionality 
of the continuation law. The fact that the boy 
went to night school did not release him from at- 
tending the continuation day school, although he 
was forced to work. “Night study,” the decision 
held, “is intended primarily for mature persons, 
and is detrimental to the health of young persons. 
Four hours a week in a continuation school is 
not a mere waste of time. Pupils do not confine 
themselves to vocational courses. Optional cour- 
ses may be taken leading to general education. 
For these reasons we think the distinction made 
by the legislature between day and night schools 
is justified.” 





Every School in Saskatchewan 
Maintains a Library 


A well equipped school library is maintained 
in every school in the province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, and is supported by the payment of $10 
annually from each school room. The books in 
the library are selected from an authorized list. 
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Making Music an Integral Part of the 
School and College Curricula 


What courses shall be offered, how many units shall be allowed 
toward graduation, what shall be the requirements for a music 
degree—all are questions for the serious consideration of educators 


By MARTHA R. McCABE, MEMBER OF THE LIBRARY STAFF, U. S. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


the fine arts. It bids fair to-day to be- 
come one of the useful arts, or at least 
one of the liberal arts, judging by the increased 
enrollments in music courses of various kinds 
in elementary and high schools, in colleges and 
universities. Music has become increasingly 
popular throughout the schools, measured by the 
yardstick of increased enrollment, the variety of 
courses offered and the credits granted for col- 
lege entrance and for graduation. 
Organizations that are studying the new status 
of music in the schools are the Music Teachers 
National Association, the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, the National School Band Associa- 
tion, the National Bureau for the Advancement 


M1 ite. has always been considered one of 


of Music, the Juilliard Musical Foundation, the 
National Education Association and the United 
States Bureau of Education. Other interested 
groups are those concerned with curriculum mak- 
ing and time allotment in general, as well as 
educators having to do with the development of 
courses of study in these types of institutions and 
commercial firms manufacturing and selling mu- 
sical instruments and supplies. 

The exact place music should have in the cur- 
riculum, the content of courses to be offered, the 
credits to be given for college entrance, the 
number of units required for graduation and the 
requirements for the bachelor’s and doctor’s de- 
grees in music, are some of the questions before 
the schools and colleges to-day. To these should 
be added the moot question of credit to be given 
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for outside work and for applied music. They 
are questions of interest and importance both 
to the music profession and to school adminis- 
trators. 

With the advent of the phonograph and the 
radio, not to mention the ‘“‘movies” and the 
“talkies,” bringing the best music within the 
reach of almost every family, music training and 
music appreciation have been furthered. We 
hear the best music of the past and the present 
and we listen to eminent artists with no more 
effort on our part than that of touching the 
needle of the phonograph, or of tuning in on the 
radio. Formerly, a frequent bit of advice on 
the part of music instructors was “listen to good 
music,” or “go where the best music is to be 
heard because it is a large part of a musical edu- 
cation.” 


Music Study Grows Increasingly Popular 


It has been more or less an open question since 
the introduction of these agencies, whether 
their widespread use might not cause a decline 
in the study of music. As long as music can be 
secured so easily, it is asked, why should the 
youth of the land, both in the schools and outside 
of them, spend months and years in learning to 
be performers, or at least learning the elements 
of music, and why should not that expense be 
canceled from the family budget? In answer to 
this question, it has been definitely shown that 
listening to music, on the air or elsewhere, en- 
courages young persons to make an increased 
effort to acquire some sort of musical ability. 

Frankly speaking, it must be admitted that 
there has been a decline in the sales of certain 
musical instruments, the piano, notably. The pen- 
dulum, however, has already begun to swing 
back, and the indications are that this splendid 
instrument, the foundation of almost everything 
in music, will soon overcome what now appears 
to have been only a temporary interruption in 
popular interest. On the other hand, to offset 
a falling-off in the sales of a few musical instru- 
ments, a decided increase has come about in the 
sales of certain others, particularly the saxo- 
phone, banjo, guitar, trumpet and drum. School 
orchestras in increasing numbers are struggling 
with the rudiments of ensemble work, and school 
bands are playing not only the popular music for 
their football games but as high a grade of music 
as the orchestras. The creative side of music is 
also being developed among the very young pu- 
pils. 

Notable developments in the changing attitude 
toward music are: (1) the tendency toward 
larger enrollments in elementary-school, high- 
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school and college music courses, both applied 
and theoretical; (2) the custom of granting more 
credit for music at college entrance;(3) the prac- 
tice of allowing a larger number of units in music 
for graduation; and (4) the increasing number 
of colleges and universities offering the bachelor 
of music degree. Whatever may be the cause, the 
facts are that more interest and more activity in 
both the practical and the cultural side of the art 
of music are in evidence to-day than ever before. 

In an attempt to discover what the elementary 
schools are doing in this line, we find that sight 
singing and chorus work were among the first 
courses given, but it is now not uncommon to 
find school orchestras and school bands in the 
grades. No statistics to date have been obtain- 
able for the elementary schools in general, but an 
account of the status of music instruction in one 
type of elementary school, the platoon school, or 
“work-study-play” school, has been published by 
the United States Bureau of Education’, giving 
information collected by means of a question- 
naire. 

It was learned that there are five phases of 
instruction given in the platoon type of school, 
namely, sight singing, free music expression, 
chorus drill, eurythmics and formal apprecia- 
tion. This study revealed that the time allotted 
to music in platoon schools equals and sometimes 
exceeds that in nonplatoon schools, although this 
varies at times. The replies received were from 
170 platoon schools in twenty-one states, having 
an enrollment of 87,316 pupils. 


Many Schools Give Free Instruction 


Facts gleaned were that there is little sight 
singing in the first grade, although nine-tenths 
of these schools reported some sight singing in 
the second grade; that above the second grade, 
sight singing is a regular feature of the program; 
that free music expression, or the singing of 
familiar songs, is greatest in the first and second 
grades; that chorus drill is reported slight in 
the first four grades, but the percentage is higher 
in the next four grades. Eurythmics reports 
show that the practice of rhythm is greater in the 
lower grades with diminishing emphasis in the 
upper grades. Formal appreciation, or listening 
to music on the phonograph, the player piano or 
even the radio, accompanied by a short lecture on 
the composition or about the composer, is in- 
frequent in the lower grades, but frequent in the 
higher grades. 

A new undertaking that promises great suc- 
cess, is the series of lecture-recitals broadcast by 





! City School Leaflet, No. 27. July, 1927, ‘‘Music in Platoon Schools,” 
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Dr. Walter Damrosch, New York City. The ex- 
periment was started last year, when two recitals 
were given to the high schools over the country 
by Doctor Damrosch. These were so successful 
that the work will go on this year in a larger way. 
Other musical activities in the platoon type of 
school include rhythm practice, toy-symphony 
orchestras, orchestras, appreciation lessons, spe- 
cial chorus or voice groups, instruction in piano, 
violin and other instruments, auditorium music 








A toy orchestra may not be 


and lecture-recitals and programs for, with and 
by the school. Of all of the facts revealed, the 
most satisfactory concerned the orchestras. The 
170 schools questioned reported 110 orchestras 
with 2,203 pupil members. It is interesting to 
note that while the majority of the members of 
the orchestras came from the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades, a surprisingly large number came 
from the fifth, fourth and even the third grades. 

Another fact worthy of note is that a number 
of these schools give free instruction on the piano, 
violin and other stringed and wind instruments, 
the cornet and drum being most frequently 
named. Some of these schools charge small fees. 
Many schools furnish the instruments. The 
training and qualification of the instructors were 
also mentioned, as well as time allotment and 
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salary schedules. The salaries paid the teachers 
of music in platoon schools ranged from a mini- 
mum salary of $800 to a maximum of $3,200. 

The report for high schools is also encouraging. 
Briefly stated, the figures reported in the bulletin 
that is the basis for this study', were as follows: 
Of the western states reporting, 364 schools 
offered courses in music, and 237 gave credit for 
these courses; of the central states reporting, 
1,146 high schools offered courses, and 542 gave 





very musical but in this way the children are taught to react to rhythm. 


credit; in the eastern states, 546 high schools 
offered music courses, with 191 giving credit. 
The total number of high schools reporting was 
2,076, with 970 giving credit. We also find in 
the high schools, in addition to sight-singing 
classes and chorus drill, an increasingly large 
number of school orchestras, school bands, glee 
clubs for mixed voices, for male voices and for 
girls’ voices and a generous showing of courses 
in music appreciation. Operettas are frequently 
presented. 

The state departments of education are taking 
up the work of the training of supervisors of 
music, and also of teachers to be trained in the 
subject of school music. Several state depart- 
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ments are now employing a state director of 
music. New York is a pioneer in this direction, 
having established the position in 1918, and 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Ohio have done the 
same. Undoubtedly, other states have created a 
similar office since this study was made. 

In a study prepared by Earhart and Boyd ana 
published in 1923 by the United States Bureau 
of Education', a statement was made that the 
recent accelerated interest in music is due partly 
to the fact that since the World War it has be- 
come evident that “sympathetic and exalted 
feeling is as important to the world as accurate 
thinking,” and that “music is one of the factors 
that can help to give the soul a vision of its 
destiny.” Whether or not we can trace this 
quickened interest in music back to its final cause, 
we can and do recognize the fact that the practi- 
cal and the cultural sides of music have received 
in recent years a general stimulation in the 
activity of associations that are interested in 
music, in addition to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs’ music department, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and the 
music sections of the various state educational 
associations. 


Teaching Pupils to Love Good Music 


All of these organizations have been active in 
stimulating the study and appreciation of music. 
They have attempted to improve and standardize 
courses of study in music, to raise the standard 
of training of music supervisors, to perfect the 
instruction given by teachers of music in high 
schools and colleges and through music apprecia- 
tion to teach pupils to know and to love good 
music. In doing this they are directing their ef- 
forts against the meaningless type of music that is 
performed so often to-day, against the perform- 
ance of songs with cheap titles, vulgar words and 
weird cadences that are depressing and unwhole- 
some. 

Where are the old-fashioned mothers who used 
to wash with soapsuds the unruly tongues of 
their children who used “naughty words’? If 
some sort of mental soapsuds could be used on 
the minds of the composers and the perpetrators 
of these commonplace jingles and tunes, it would 
be an incomparable help to the organizations and 
individuals who are trying to teach music appre- 
ciation to all the school children of _ the 
country. 

The study previously’ referred to, published by 
the Bureau of Education, was the report of inves- 
tigations made under the direction of the bureau 


' Bulletin, 1923, No. 20. 
Music.” (Out of print.) 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 9. 
leges and High Schools.” 
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by a joint committee of the National Education 
Association, the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation and the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. The study was prepared by Osbourne 
McConathy, chairman, Karl W. Gehrkens and 
Edward B. Birge, and included only public high 
schools. Private high schools and conservatories 
and schools of music were excluded. 

Conditions in the colleges and universities are 
encouraging. The report on which this state- 
ment is based was made a few years ago and 
there has been no more recent publication of con- 
ditions in general than this bulletin. It is shown 
that out of the 585 institutions to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent, 419 of them replied and 
their answers are the foundation of this study. 
Of the 419 replies, 194 institutions allow entrance 
credit for music. In 190 of them, entrance credit 
is given for theoretical music, and 154 of them 
give credit for music appreciation courses. 

A recent development is the granting of en- 
trance credit for applied music, that is, for piano, 
violin or vocal performance, and credit for this 
is given by seventy-six institutions of higher 
learning. Credit for chorus, glee club and or- 
chestra performance is given by thirty-eight col- 
leges, and a beginning has been made in the direc- 
tion of operettas and light operas. If a report 
in this respect were to be made to-day, great ad- 
vancement would no doubt be shown, judging 
from the facts that have been gathered from 
a number of institutions. The number of col- 
leges offering courses leading to credit for gradu- 
ation was 232, with 187 of the 419 that reported 
offering no such courses. Credit for applied 
music was given toward the bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science degrees in 112 colleges, 
seventy-seven institutions offered the bachelor of 
music degree and 126 others offered special cer- 
tificates or diplomas in music, with thirty-six 
giving diplomas or certificates in public-school 
music. 


More Colleges Allow Entrance Credit 


It is to be noted at this point that a more 
recent statement as to the number of colleges 
allowing credit in music toward the bachelor of 
arts degree was made by the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis, in 1922, which shows 264 col- 
leges giving such credit as against the 112 re- 
corded in the bulletin, and 293 allowing either 
credit for entrance or for college work, as against 
the 194 mentioned in the 1919-20 report. This 
shows a marked increase within two years in the 
number of colleges giving credit in music for 
entrance and for graduation. 

Conditions in the states are shown by the fol- 
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In a platoon school children have the advantages of a specially equipped music room and a trained teacher. 


lowing facts: Of the states offering 1 unit of 
credit in music, out of the 15 or 16 units 
required for graduation, 81 colleges reported. 
In this group, Kansas led with 10 of her 15 in- 
stitutions. Illinois came next with 9 of her 25 
reporting institutions offering credit. Of 33 re- 
porting colleges in New York, 7 offered credit, 
and 8 out of 30 in Ohio offered credit. There 
were 113 institutions that reported that they 
gave 2 or more units of entrance credit in music, 
California leading in this group with 11 of her 12 
colleges reporting. Other states were Illinois, 
with 9 of her 25 reporting; Pennsylvania, with 
7 of her 30 reporting; New York, with 6 of her 
33 reporting; Iowa, with 6 of her 19 reporting; 
Ohio, with 6 of her 30 reporting; Washington, 
with all 5 of her 5 reporting institutions. In an 
article in the Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
March, 1928, Edgar B. Gordon states that the 
University of Wisconsin has taken a decided step 
forward by announcing that entrance credit will 
be granted for four units in music. 

On the whole, the progress of music in the 
public schools and in colleges has been note- 
worthy, but a great deal is yet to be accomplished 
in bringing courses of study in the schools up to 
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a higher standard; in the training of music teach- 
ers and supervisors; in the state departments of 
education requirements; in the uniformity of 
practice in the higher institutions of learning re- 
garding credits in music for entrance, for gradu- 
ation and for music degrees; and in the accredit- 
ing of schools and departments of music, private 
conservatories and music schools. 

The work of the various accrediting agencies 
concerned with high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, medical schools and law schools, is well 
known. The same should be done for the music 
schools. While it is true that there are schools 
of music in higher educational institutions both 
public and private, and a number of conservato- 
ries and music schools that are doing a high 
grade of work, the music schools throughout the 
country are anxious to have a standard set by 
the proper agencies of accrediting, for the work 
to be done in the future, and in recognition of the 
work being done at the present time. 

An association of the various organizations 
that are now active in behalf of better music and 
better musical training, if formed, might handle 
the subject of accrediting schools where music is 
given. This may be one of the next steps. 
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Index Numbers for School 
Supply Prices 


Fewer school supplies are purchased in October 
than in September and a drop is predicted for the 
October cost in instructional supply materials 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





HE estimated cost for August of materials 
from which over 98 per cent of instructional |Year {1923 1924 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
supplies are manufactured, named in the 
October issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, coincides 
with the actual cost. The estimated figure of 95 
for the month of September seems to have been 
correct, although all data are not available. 
Although it is not entirely certain that a causal 
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relationship exists between them, it is interesting 100 

to note the movement of the prices of instructional 

supply materials and the amount of such supplies 25 

being purchased. The amount of school supplies 

purchased in October is decidedly less than that 20 

purchased during September, and, as can be noted 

in Chart I, a drop is predicted for October in the 85 

cost of instructional supply materials. Chart Il. Annual index of prices of instructional supplies. 
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Chart I. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. September and October indexes are not final. 
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TABLE I—COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS, SUPPLIES AND OTHER 
EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION WITH TOTAL EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION* 


Textbooks, supplies and other expenses of instruction 


Total ' 
Elementary elementary, Average Average 
schools includ- Junior Senior junior high, cost per total 
Cities, grouped ing kinder- high high and senior school expenses of 
by population garten schools schools high schools system instruction 
Group I 
Cities of 100,000 pop- 
ulation and over ....$ 8,709,322 $1,105,131 $3,470,652 $ 3,285,105 $48,310 $4,252,094 
Group II 
Cities of 30,000 to 100,- 
000 population ...... 2,979,895 505,373 1,556,905 5,042,173 28,012 524,072 
Group III 
Cities of 10,000 to 30,- 
000 population ...... 2,958,381 377,190 1,437,051 4,772,622 9,661 168,040 
Groups I, II, and III 
EE ia <:é.0-nla eric 14,647,598 1,987,694 6,464,608 23,099,900 31,132 628,621 
Compiled from Table I, p. 4, Bulletin No. 41, United States Depar*ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 
Group I ineludes 68 school systems; Group Ii, 180 school systems; Group III, 494 school systems, a total of 742 


Several inquiries have been made concerning 
the basic materials of instructional supplies on 
which the monthly index is based. 
twenty-two commodities from which over 98 per 
These 


There 


cent of instructional supplies are made. 


twenty-two articles are: paper; steel and iron; 
wood; reed; foods; wax; cotton; lead; chemicals 


are 


paints. 
This list of articles indicates 


supply prices is derived. 


(miscellaneous) ; wool; rubber; 
clay; soap; copper; oil; silk; ink; sand; varnish; 


gelatine; glass; 


the scope of the 


materials from which the monthly index of school 


Several questions have also been raised con- 


TABLE III—COMPARISON OF EXPENDITURES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES AND TEXTBOOKS WITH 
TOTAL CURRENT EXPENSES IN WISCONSIN CITIES OF 10,000 POPULATION AND OVER, FOR 1919-20* 


Total 

City Current 
Expenses 
Milwaukee ......... $3,657,914 
SS ae ee 261,784 
aera 319,039 
RP Pee 477,918 
| PG re ens 576,280 
ee ee 205,895 
pS eee rere 121,512 
RAPS eer er 218 863 
ee 191,622 
Fond du Lac ........ 205,919 
re eee, wa ewas 248,614 
SS 139,082 
ns eal oe aaa 425,032 
eens ee 454,213 
Manitowoc ......... 160,520 
errr 116,025 
Sheboygan ......... 287,981 
EY: & in wade oes 189,049 
: ee 7 $8,257,262 


*Compiled by H. D. 
tion. : 
**Includes stationery, supplies, etc., 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 


of Total Other Of Total 

Current Expenses of Current 

Textbooks Expenses Instruction** Expenses 
$ 54549 1.5 $120,131 3.3 
5,104 1.9 29,258 11.1 
4,184 1.3 13,511 4.2 
3,230 0.7 13,574 2.8 
8,133 1.4 19,965 3.4 
304 0.1 8,387 4.1 
1,223 1.0 4,643 3.8 
2,664 1.2 11,779 5.3 
4,250 2.2 13,116 6.7 
5,463 2.6 3.962 1.9 
1,081 0.4 14,009 5.6 
2,751 1.9 6,353 4.5 
2,974 0.7 14,582 3.4 
305 0.0 23,121 5.1 
3,972 2.4 4,198 2.6 
2,340 2.0 2,445 2.1 
789 0.2 13,465 4.6 
1,693 0.8 9.678 5.1 
$105,019 1.2 $326,177 3.9 

(1922) U. S. Bureau of Educa- 


Richardson, University of Wisconsin, from Table 15, pp. 102-19, Bulletin, No. 17 


and excludes all instructional expenses for salaries and textbcoks. 
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TABLE II—CONTRASTING ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR TEXTBOOKS AND INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
WITH EXPENDITURES FOR ALL INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE IN PENNSYLVANIA CITIES, FOR 1921-22* | 
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Expenditures for 








Total ‘Per 
Number Textbooks All Cent 
Districts by of Instructional and Instructional of 

Population Group Districts Textbooks Supplies Supplies Costs Total 
500,000 and over..... 2 $ 273,856 $ 336,577 $ 610,433 $11,862,187 5.2 | 
30,000 to 500,000.... 15 187,009 265,220 452,229 5,957,679 7.6 | 
5,000 to 30,000...... 187 419,189 602,368 1,021,557 11,153,336 9.1 | 
Under 5,000.........2386 1,527,540 1,995,553 3,523,093 18,109,800 5.1 | 
Annual Statistical Report, State Department of Pennsylvania, 1919-1922. (Data recorded to the nearest dollar.) | 


cerning the budgetary importance of the cost of 
instructional supplies. Data for the cost of in- 
structional supplies alone for any large number 
of schools are not available. However, figures 
concerning expenditures for instructional supplies 
along with textbooks and other instructional sup- 
plies, after cost of supervision, administration and 
teaching have been deducted, are at hand. These 
facts for different types of schools from 742 
schools are presented in Table I. The average 
expenditure among cities having populations over 
1,000,000 during 1923-24 was $48,310 or 1.1+ 
per cent of total instructional expenditures; the 
average expenditure among cities having popula- 
tions between 30,000 and 100,000 during the same 
year was $28,012 or 5+ per cent of instructional 
expenditures, while the average expenditure 
among cities having populations between 10,000 
and 30,000 for the same year was $9,661 or 5+ 
per cent of total expenditures for instructional 
purposes. 

Table II shows the expenditures for instruc- 
tional supplies in the state of Pennsylvania for 
the year 1921-22. Attention is called to the fact 
that expenditures for instructional materials, in- 
cluding textbooks, consumes from 5 to 9 per cent 
of the total expenditures for instruction. 

A comparison of expenditures for textbooks 
and instructional supplies with total current ex- 
penses in eighteen Wisconsin cities having popu- 
lations over 10,000 during the year 1919-20 is 
presented in Table III. Attention is called to the 
fact that from 1.9 per cent to 11.1 per cent, or 
an average of 3.9 per cent, of the total current 
expenses of the school systems in these cities went 
for supplies and other expenses of instruction not 
classified under salaries and textbooks. Such a 
wide variation in the amount of money thus ex- 
pended indicates in striking fashion the need for 
much study concerning instructional supply 
standards. 

On a scientific basis little is known concerning 
the educational importance of school supplies. 


Standards in terms of both quality and quantity 
are still largely matters of guess rather than of 
fact. The influence of a pair of good compasses 
on the learning of geometry by a high-school boy 
has not yet been measured. It is hoped that 
marked progress will be made during the next 
few years in determining the educational value of 
instructional supplies. 





Preschool Health Program Bears 


Results in Fargo Schools 


As a result of a complete program of preschool 
health work organized in Fargo, N. D., in 1923, 
63 per cent of the children who entered school 
last year had been reached by the health depart- 
ment, according to Dr. B. K. Kilbourne, Fargo’s 
city health officer. 

Dr. Kilbourne sums up the goals of preschool 
health service as follows: Every preschool child 
should have a physical examination regularly 
every six months or as often as his doctor ad- 
vises. The family physician should increasingly 
assume this responsibility. The child should be 
immunized against diphtheria and vaccinated 
against smallpox if this was not done in infancy. 
He, with his family, should be instructed in the 
essential health habits, so that he sleeps and rests 
regularly, eats heartily and welcomes the whole- 
some outdoor play and companionship of other 
children. He should have early and prompt at- 
tention during illness. His environment should 
be controlled to prevent harmful influence affect- 
ing his development. He should have regular 
dental examination. 

In an attempt to accomplish these goals, the 
private physician and the private dentist in- 
formally, and the health department and school 
board must formally cooperate, says Dr. Kil- 
bourne. Such a plan in operation supplementing 
private practice makes available every essential 
health service to preschool children. 
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When the School Building Must 
Be Modernized 


School executives facing a rehabilitation pro- 
gram will benefit by this discussion of some of 
the underlying factors involved in such a problem 


By G. E. IRONS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF SPECIAL SERVICES, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


N A large city with a fairly long past the 
| school system is almost sure to be burdened 

with a certain number of antiquated school 
buildings. One of the vexing problems of school 
authorities is to know how to treat such relics 
of earlier days. 

Everybody realizes that something needs to be 
done but it is not easy to decide what this should 
be. The outlying districts of a city like Cleve- 
land grow rapidly and the new schools required 
for such districts involve such large expenditures 
of money that little is left to rehabilitate or mod- 
ernize the old schools. 

Gradually, however, the conviction grows that 
children attending school in dingy old buildings, 
with few modern features, are handicapped, al- 
though nobody seems to be quite sure about the 
extent of the damage done to the pupils in their 
educational careers. Finally, the board of edu- 
cation comes to a decision. It directs its officers 
to prepare and submit to it a definite program of 
rehabilitation of the poorest school buildings. 

This happened in Cleveland on June 6, 1927. 
It has fallen to my lot, as the officer of the super- 
intendent’s staff in charge of the preparation of 
building programs, to do the spade work in 
bringing together such a program of moderniza- 
tion. 


Underlying Factors Involved 


Just what will be the result of this attempt to 
improve the buildings, I do not know. The board 
of education has yet to act upon the program. 
However, this is the story of the approach to the 
problem and a discussion of some of the under- 
lying factors involved. As such, it may prove 
interesting and helpful to school executives facing 
similar situations. 

Of primary importance in this study is an in- 
quiry into the differences between satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory school buildings. If a school 


board asks for public support of expenditures to 


amplify the facilities of old school buildings good 
reasons should be advanced for the outlay. 

What, then, are the features of an elementary 
school that are conducive to contented, efficient 
and spirited school work on the part of both 
pupils and teachers, to the development of good 
health and desirable social adjustments in the 
pupils and to ease of administration? 


Features of a Good School 


Some of the outstanding attributes of a good 
school, grouped in what appears to me to be 
a logical order of importance, are the following: 

First, safety of life, expressed in such things 
as adequate fire escapes; degree of fireproofness 
in construction; ample aisles in classrooms; cor- 
ridors large enough to avoid congestion and with- 
out awkward corners or obstructions to traffic; 
safe heating plants, well maintained; exits, en- 
trances and stairways, in such condition as to 
avoid hazard of fire, panic and individual acci- 
dents to pupils. 

Second, protection and improvement of health, 
expressed in sanitary and sufficient toilets and 
drinking fountains; proper lighting, both natural 
and artificial; adequate ventilation and heating; 
dispensaries; teachers’ lunch rooms and _ rest 
rooms; gymnasiums or playrooms; shower baths 
(in some districts) and ample playgrounds. 

Third, features of value for education, such as 
good blackboards; cork bulletin boards; interior 
painting; sufficient storage space with proper fa- 
cilities for book, map and miscellaneous storage, 
and, last but not least, the special rooms, partic- 
ularly the auditorium or assembly room for 
visual education, conference room, library or 
museum, and accommodations for parent-teacher 
association meetings. Nature study rooms are 
gaining in popularity in elementary schools. 

Fourth, features of value for administration, 
such as compact layout; central office location, 
easy of access; private office for the principal, 
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U ppe 7 le rt is the 
T re mont Ele men- 
fary School, which 
was built im four 
sections, the oldest 
section in 1873, the 
section in the fore- 
ground in 1917, and 
the newest section, 
on the extreme 


) ight, in 1924. 
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Upper right is the 
Willson Junior 
High School afte 
rehabilitation. The 
old building is at 
the right. Below is 
the Fairmount Jun- 
ior High School 
showing, at the 
left, the gymnasi- 
um, added in 1923. 
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and telephonic communication to distant parts of 
the building. 

There are, of course, various intangible factors 
affecting the “atmosphere” of a school building 
which cannot be objectively measured with any 
degree of accuracy. In one sense interior paint- 
ing is merely a maintenance item; in another 
sense it is an important factor in rehabilitation. 
A good job of painting may be all that is neces- 
sary to metamorphose a dingy and depressing 
building into a cheerful and attractive school. 


Esthetic Values Important 


In other words, there are esthetic values to 
be considered in connection with this inquiry into 
the nature of the satisfactory school building. 
Many school patrons object to portable school- 
rooms, even though they may be well built, com- 
fortable, well decorated and well lighted. Their 
objections are probably based more upon dislike 
of the temporary, makeshift nature of the port- 
able room than upon demonstrable injury to the 
health or education of the pupils. 

In the formulation of this program, such 
esthetic variables could not be considered.  In- 
sofar as I have searched, no dependable data 
are available on this subject of the influence of 
the room environment upon the _ educational 
processes. 

Because a building is old-fashioned it does not 
necessarily follow that, as a school, it is less sat- 
isfactory than a new building. Some of our most 
cheerful and attractive schools are old buildings. 
The old buildings have proved adaptable for the 
simple reason that fifty years ago school builders 
did not need to be so afraid of waste space as 
we must be now. Several small supernumerary 
rooms are usually found in the older buildings, 
and good use has been made of these as more 
stress has been laid upon facilities for the health, 
comfort and convenience of pupils and teachers. 

What was originally waste space has been con- 
verted into rest rooms, dispensaries, teachers’ 
lunch rooms, libraries or museums. Much of the 
money spent by the Cleveland School Board in 
recent years under the caption “Maintenance” has 
gone into the making of these alterations and 
improvements, properly to be classified as “Re- 
habilitation.” 

Fortunately our problem is not so complicated 
or so disheartening as would be that of a much 
older city, such as Boston. In that city, I am 
credibly informed, 104 out of 300 school buildings 
were built more than fifty years ago. In Cleve- 


land only fourteen buildings as old as that are 
still in use. 
In Cleveland schools the safety features have 
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had careful consideration by the business depart- 
ment and there is little fault to be found with any 
of the buildings in this respect. The constant 
surveillance of the city inspectors naturally tends 
to concentrate attention on these features. 

The health of the pupils has been carefully 
considered also, and sanitary conditions are gen- 
erally good. 

About half of the elementary schools lack gym- 
nasiums, however, and about 50 per cent have 
inadequate playgrounds, when judged by the 
modest requirement of forty square feet per pupil 
of play area. 

Among educational features, the lack of audi- 
toriums or assembly rooms is noticeable in about 
one-third of the elementary schools. 

The junior and senior high schools have certain 
deficiencies, such as inadequate gymnasiums in 
two or three schools and lack of study hall space. 
The most outstanding of these needs have had 
consideration in the new program. 

A number of major improvements have been 
effected by the board of education as items in 
their program of new buildings. The emphasis, 
however, has always been placed on_ schools 
where increased enrollment and overcrowding 
have demanded enlargement. In such cases the 
addition naturally incorporated the modern fea- 
tures lacking in the older building. 


Preparatory Steps Taken 


In the new rehabilitation program, the em- 
phasis is placed on modernization of old schools 
whether they are crowded or not, assuming only 
that they are not declining rapidly. Enlarge- 
ment of the pupil capacity is necessary in a few 
cases but this has not been an essential criterion 
in considering a building for inclusion in this 
program. 

The following steps were taken in preparing 
the program: 

1. A detailed questionnaire to the principals 
of all elementary schools brought in information 
as to the exact number of rooms and facilities 
available in each building. These data were al- 
ready available for the junior and senior high- 
school buildings. 

2. The buildings were arranged in chronolog- 
ical order of dates of erection, so that the oldest 
might be studied first. 

3. The sites of all buildings were studied to 
ascertain which were unreasonably small in play- 
ground area. 

4. A checking list of schools was marked with 
the facilities lacking in each school as compared 
with a modern building. The totals were: 31 
elementary schools lack auditoriums; 52 elemen- 
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tary schools lack gymnasiums; 28 elementary 
schools lack both gymnasiums and auditoriums; 
44 elementary schools lack reasonably adequate 
playground space. 

5. Schools that seemed to need moderniza- 
tion most keenly were chosen for primary atten- 
tion. 

6. Out of seventeen schools apparently most 
deficient in modern facilities, a number were 
eliminated from immediate consideration be- 
cause a study of the neighborhoods in which they 
were situated indicated the probability of declin- 
ing enrollment. 

7. The schools selected have been visited and 
studied by me and by the architect, George M. 
Hopkinson, who has collaborated in preparing 
the recommendations Principals, supervisors 
and assistant superintendents have been con- 
sulted. 

This study has led me to believe that the most 
important difference between new and old build- 
ings in Cleveland lies in the lack of gymnasiums 
and auditoriums in the old buildings. 
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There are a few isolated instances deserving 
attention, where such facilities as dispensaries, 
teachers’ rest rooms and lunch rooms, storage 
rooms and principals’ offices either are lacking 
or are inadequate, and these are listed for appro- 
priate treatment. But in nearly all of the build- 
ings these minor features have been provided in 
accordance with the areas available. 

The major expenditures will depend upon the 
board’s decisions on the type and number of 
gymnasiums and auditoriums to be added, and 
the number and area of site enlargements to be 
made. 

Is an auditorium necessary in an elementary 
school? If so, for what purposes? 

The answers to these questions are, of course, 
dependent upon the experiences of the educator 
who answers them. Among our elementary- 
school principals who have auditoriums in their 
buildings, there is an astonishing diversity both 
in opinion and in practice. Some use their audi- 
toriums in one way and some in another. A 
few use them once a week or oftener; several use 
them about once a month; others may have audi- 
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torium periods only once in a semester. Some 
principals who have no auditoriums available, 
miss them greatly; others who are in the same 
predicament claim that they get along very well 
without them, merely by the exercise of ingenuity 
in introducing special activities and by confining 
visual education to the classrooms. 

In some cases the auditorium is used regularly 
for visual education, with lantern slides and even 
moving pictures. In others it is not used at all 
for this purpose, but a special lecturer is brought 
in from time to time. 

Some school authorities, when confronted with 
data showing a light use of auditoriums, are in- 
clined to ask, “Is the expense of construction 
justified by the results? If a large expensive 
room, such as this, stands idle much of the time, 
how do we defend the expenditure for it?” 

Those most intimately acquainted with school 
work are apt to reply, “If you criticize on that 
basis, what about the church auditoriums of the 
community, which are used no more often than 
the school auditorium is used in a well managed 
schoo] ?” 


Combining the Gymnasium and Auditorium 


Probably the auditorium periods act as a 
stimulant to the interest of pupils, serving as a 
break in the monotony of class work, regardless 
of the exact type of auditorium activity. The 
tendency seems to be toward more special activi- 
ties outside the classroom, rather than fewer. 

In the search for a middle ground or compro- 
mise arrangement, many communities have built 
their smaller schools with combination gym- 
nasium-auditoriums, having movable chairs and 
flat floors. In practice, such a room seldom ful- 
fills both functions satisfactorily, according to 
those having had long experience with them. 

This is unfortunate because there seem to be 
undeniable advantages in the practice of bring- 
ing two or three classes of children together ev- 
ery day in a regular schedule for special work. 

It seems that some better arrangement than 
the combination gymnasium-auditorium alone 
must be evolved for the small elementary school 
of less than twenty-five rooms. 

Nothing has been said about the gymnasium, 
as such. My inquiries indicate rather clearly that 
the lack of gymnasiums is felt more keenly by 
the Cleveland principals than the lack of audi- 
toriums. In several Cleveland schools the lower 
hall is expanded to a sizable space which serves 
for a playroom. In these cases the need for a 
gymnasium is not so acute, although still notice- 
able. In several schools where there is not even 


such a large hallway for physical exercise the lack 
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is bitterly felt and loudly bemoaned by the up- 
to-date principal and teachers. 

The gymnasium in elementary schools is used 
chiefly for rhythmic games and folk dancing. The 
exercise is not so vigorous as in high schools 
and the periods are usually shorter. There is a 
rather general feeling, therefore, that shower 
baths are not essential in the elementary school 
unless for evening use by the community, or un- 
less the school is in a very poor district where 
home bathing is not very diligently practiced. 
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It is possible, nevertheless, that a few more 
years will see us including shower baths in all 
standard elementary schools, to enable the in- 
structors in physical education to see to it that 
all pupils have at least a minimum number of 
baths per month. 

When that time comes, some statistical genius 
will have an opportunity to test the theory of 
certain French physicians that too much bathing 
is harmful to the skin and that Americans bathe 
too often. 

The failure of the combination gymnasium- 
auditorium to be entirely satisfactory has led to 
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a search for some other provision that would 
serve as well as the separate gymnasium and au- 
ditorium but would cost less. Such a substitute 
would be particularly desirable in small school 
buildings having less than twenty to twenty-five 
rooms, because of the ‘greater per capita cost of 
special facilities in small buildings. 

The Cleveland school system will soon be able 
to test the merits of such a substitute in a new 
thirteen-room school unit being constructed in 
the southwestern part of the city. In preparing 
the educational room requirement sheet for this 
school, I introduced a new idea, for Cleveland at 
least, in the form of a small assembly room for 
ninety pupils, in addition to a combination gym- 
auditorium with stage, dressing rooms and locker 
and shower rooms. 

The latter room will have a clear playing area 
of 40 by 60 feet. The small assembly room will 
have the same width as a regular classroom, and 
but slightly greater length. Its floor is to be 
“stepped,” its seating will be of the pedestal arm- 
chair type and a low platform, screen, projection 
lantern and other appurtenances will fit it for 
convenient teaching by visual methods. Visual 
materials can be centralized here to a consider- 
able extent and special exhibits loaned by the 
educational museum may be studied by all the 
pupils with a minimum of disturbance or an- 
noyance. 

Other auditorium activities may be carried on 
here with two or three classes of children at a 
time. 


An Economical Arrangement 


Most of the time, the larger gymnasium-audi- 
torium will serve as a gymnasium, but on special 
occasions, such as evening entertainments or a 
special lecture by a visiting celebrity, the chairs 
may be placed in the room and it will serve as a 
usable auditorium similar to several already in 
use in this school system. 

The board of education has approved this in- 
novation for the thirteen-room unit and views 
favorably its inclusion in two twenty-one room 
buildings soon to be built. The architect has es- 
timated a saving of about $20,000, in comparing 
the new arrangement to the separate auditorium 
and gymnasium, with an auditorium of the same 
size as the combination room just described. For 
larger buildings the separate auditorium and 
gymnasium are still considered desirable because 
larger assembly groups are necessary and the per 
capita cost is not so high. 

It may seem irrelevant to discuss new build- 
ings in this article on rehabilitation. They are 
mentioned in order to show how we have arrived 
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at the recommendations for the old schools, which 
suggest the provision of combination gymna- 
sium-auditoriums for several buildings of the 
twelve listed in the program. 

If a school has a classroom to spare, the small 
assembly room may be extemporized by changing 
the seating and providing suitable furniture, 
darkening shades, projection lantern and screen, 
cupboards, table and slide case. The old-fash- 
ioned classrooms are so large that they will 
easily accommodate ninety pupils in lecture room 
seating. 

When no classroom is available the small as- 
sembly room may be included in a separate an- 
nex together with the combination gymnasium- 
auditorium. In this event, bids may be taken on 
both the separate auditorium and gymnasium 
plan and on the combination room with assembly 
room. The difference in cost will not be so great 
in such a small addition as it is in a larger 
building. 


Costs Estimated 


Some idea of the cost of accomplishing a rea- 
sonably comprehensive program of rehabilitation 
may be gained from the following figures: 

1. Assuming that existing classrooms be 
used as assembly rooms and estimating the gym- 
auditorium additions at $30,000 each (the archi- 
tect’s estimate), the total building cost of 
rehabilitation for the twelve school buildings 
tentatively listed in the program, would be at 
least $1,500,000. This figure includes a twelve- 
room addition to an old junior high school, and 
fourteen classrooms needed at various schools. 

2. The cost of adding a bare minimum of im- 
proved property needed to provide space for 
building additions and to augment the cramped 
playgrounds of seven schools will run to $210,000 
at least. 

3. This cost, if assumed by the board of edu- 
cation, is exclusive of the cost of new buildings 
and sites, which has been estimated, both by me 
and by the Municipal Research Bureau of 
Cleveland, at $2,500,000 per year for the next 
fifteen years. 

The cost of a new headquarters building, now 
being discussed, is again apart from any of these 
figures. ; 

Nevertheless a start has been made in the right 
direction. Where there is a will there is usually 
a way, and even a little rehabilitation every year 
will soon improve our old school buildings to a 
point where only a few pupils will be seriously 
handicapped by lack of modern educational facili- 
ties. Perhaps a few poor buildings, like poor 
people, will always be with us. 
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How and Why We Should Help 
the Apprentice Teacher* 


There is need for field experts in supervision to guide 
the inexperienced teacher so that she may not form 
wrong habits during the first two years of her work 


By RAYMOND C. BURDICK, M.A., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


tendent of schools can play in the matter of 

cooperation with teacher training institutions 
during the teachers’ first two years after gradua- 
tion, there are three viewpoints that must be con- 
sidered—that of the college president or normal- 
school principal, that of the state department of 
education and that of the superintendent of 
schools. I shall assume that a carefully revised 
curriculum has been worked out through the co- 
operation of all these agencies and that definite 
standards for selecting the prospective teachers 
have been set up. 

When I started on a quest for material for this 
discussion, I was surprised to find how limited the 
research material was. As a result, I did as many 
others would do—I called on a few select college 
presidents, principals of normal schools, special- 
ists in the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, and superintendents throughout 
the state, so that I would have a good foundation 
for this paper. I certainly appreciate the re- 
sponses I have received to my questionnaire. 


|: CONSIDERING the part that the superin- 


Guidance for New Teachers Urged 


Almost without exception, every reply signified 
the importance of the topic and agreed that some- 
thing more concrete should be done with and for 
the beginning teacher. For a number of years 
I have held the view that we should not be bur- 
dened with beginning teachers, and that no teach- 
ers without two years’ experience should be hired 
in our system. I believe that there are a few 
persons who still hold this view but I have 
changed my attitude entirely. 

It is the duty of every superintendent to make 
provision for inexperienced teachers in his sys- 
tem, under proper supervision. In a great many 
instances the teacher forms wrong habits during 
the first two years of her work because she has 
had no assistance. She has too often been placed 





*Read at a meeting of New York State school superintendents held 
at Lake Placid, N. Y., October, 1928. 


in a small village where the principal devotes 
three-fourths of his time to teaching and the other 
fourth to his office. There is no opportunity for 
supervision except to talk over an incorrect re- 
port. I believe, also, that an organization can be 
formed so that children will not suffer so much 
from inexperienced teachers as they are suffering 
to-day from experienced ones who are doing poor 
work. As a matter of fact, we are sometimes 
burdened with overexperience without growth, 
which is far worse than underexperience, because 
there is no opportunity for growth. 


Should a College Follow Up Its Graduates? 


There is need for closer contacts between teach- 
ers’ colleges and high schools and between normal 
schools and grade schools. There has been a tend- 
ency for the higher institutions to send their 
teachers out into the world and forget that they 
have any further responsibility toward them. 

Dr. Harry Rockwell, president, Buffalo State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “In the 
commercial world, manufacturers of automobiles 
guarantee a certain period of service after the 
sale. Should this analogy be carried into our 
professional field? Should teacher training in- 
stitutions be expected to continue to serve the 
product of their institutions after graduation?” 
My interpretation of this would be that the 
teacher training institutions would be giving a 
guarantee that they will assist in every possible 
way the inexperienced teacher so that she may 
give the best possible service. However, I am 
wondering if Dr. Rockwell would replace a teacher 
who proves a total liability in her profession. At 
least, we must recognize that our training insti- 
tutions must assume part of the responsibility 
for the work of their graduates during the first 
two years after graduation. 

Special members of the faculty in the Winona 
Normal School, Winona, Minn., are sent out to 
visit graduates during the first two years of their 
work. This is done to keep in close touch with 
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the special needs of these teachers and to learn 
wherein they fail. 

Dr. A. R. Brubacher, president, State Teachers’ 
College, Albany, N. Y., says that his institution 
gives professional service not only to its grad- 
uates who have gone into principalships but to 
any other principal or superintendent who may 
cal! for it. The professor of school adminis- 
tration makes a careful survey of the situation 
and then discusses it with the principal. This 
work could be expanded to include the classroom 
teacher, provided sufficient funds were made 
available for this purpose by the state department 
of education. 

Dr. H. W. De Groat, Cortland Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y., writes me that he would like to 
see a concerted drive made to get a faculty mem- 
ber for each normal school, whose duty it would 
be to check the work of each graduate. This 
visiting teacher would first visit the schools where 
special help might be needed. Then he could 
repeat the visit and thus save the failure of 
many teachers, which would mean a financial 
saving to the state. Whatever the plan of serv- 
ice to be rendered by the training schools may be, 
it should require specialists of unusual experi- 
ence, training and ability to become field experts 
in supervision. 

How the Training Institutions Can Cooperate 


There is great need for closer cooperation be- 
tween the faculties of training schools and those 
of the public schools. Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, 
New York State Department of Education, has 
suggested a concrete method by which this can 
be accomplished: “School superintendents should 
invite representatives of teacher training insti- 
tutions to visit their villages and cities on the 
fifteenth and sixteenth of February. This will 
give the teacher training institutions ample op- 
portunity to study the reports of their various 
graduates which were made on February first. 
The normal schools should close their doors for 
those two days and should insist upon their entire 
faculties spending the two days in some village 
or city school system. If one faculty member 
went to a village or city, as many invitations could 
be accepted as there are faculty members on the 
staff. It would seem wise to me for the superin- 
tendent to plan a program of visitation whereby 
he could show the normal-school representatives 
the conditions under which their graduates must 
work and the general features of his educational 
program.” A dinner program, conferences and 
classroom visitation could be arranged so that it 
would give the faculty a clearer insight into the 
operation of the schools. 
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As a reciprocal to his first suggestion, Dr. 
Dearborn offers a plan whereby the public-school 
representative would give a return visit to the 
training institution. This would take the form 
of a two-day conference sometime in March or 
April. Invitations would be extended to every 
school district to which the graduates of the 
training institutions go. A program similar to 
the one outlined by the villages and cities could 
be mapped out. In this way these representatives 
could see the students at work and get a knowl- 
edge of the genera] features of teacher training 
institutions. 


Improved Standard of Licensing Needed 


Turning from the training schools to the de- 
partments of education, what service can be ren- 
dered in this matter of teacher training? The 
state department of education, in my humble 
opinion, should not grant a permanent license to 
any teacher until a two or three-year cadet period 
has been successfully passed. A great many 
teachers have been given life certificates without 
a careful check of their work having been made. 
As a result, boys and girls have been subjected 
to inferior teaching. By using the records and 
reports from the visiting specialist, the inspector 
and the superintendent, a better standard for 
licensing teachers can be reached. 

It might be well for a committee to be formed, 
representing the superintendents, the training in- 
stitutions, the associated academic principals, the 
district superintendents and the department of 
education, to work out some improved method of 
certificating teachers. It has been suggested that 
such a committee could make a survey of the work 
of teachers during the first two years after 
graduation. 


Plan for Rating Teachers 


Dr. Dearborn has offered a decidedly concrete 
plan. He suggests that a rating sheet or score 
card could be made out by the superintendents 
and sent to teacher training institutions on the 
first of February and the first of June of each 
of the two years following the teacher’s gradua- 


tion. This card could also be utilized in the 
matter of granting permanent licenses. to 
teachers. 


Dr. R. T. Congdon, principal, state normal 
school, Potsdam, N. Y., suggests a systematic re- 
porting by school officials to improve the work of 
normal schools. 

Dr. James G. Riggs, principal, Oswego Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y., says: “It has long been 
my conviction that a diploma granting a license 
to teach for life should not be issued on the date 
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of graduation from a normal school, but that the 
graduate should be given a deferred certificate 
until by work in the field for a year at least, her 
fitness has been proved. Then the diploma could 
be granted. The medical student must serve time 
as an intern, with all that implies, before he is 
regarded as fit to deal independently with cases.” 

The third element in the matter of cooperation 
rests entirely with the superintendent of schools. 
An inexperienced teacher cannot improve in 
teaching methods without the help of the super- 
visor and the superintendent. Whitney’s, “The 
Growth of the Teacher in Service” (The Century 
Company, New York) offers an excellent treatise 
along this line. 


How Gary Meets the Situation 


In Gary, Ind., a plan has been devised whereby 
six inexperienced teachers are given the assign- 
ments of five experienced teachers. They are 
placed under the supervision of a teacher director 
who guides them in their work. She holds con- 
ferences with them and gives them demonstration 
work. They are given a certain period to visit 
experienced teachers throughout their first two 
years of apprenticeship. Every opportunity is 
given them to gain first-hand knowledge of the 
best kind of teaching. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., teachers are appointed to one 
of the teacher training centers. Here they have 
charge of a regular class and are under a regular 
salary schedule. There is an advisory teacher 
for each five or six appointees, whose business it 
is to give the young teacher every possible as- 
sistance in helping her to develop along right 
lines. 

Milton J. Fletcher, superintendent of schools, 
Jamestown, N. Y., states that the supervisor has 
visited the normal school and, in return, the 
normal critic has visited the beginning teacher 
in Jamestown. This is an excellent type of co- 
operative service. 


Demonstration Classes Are Helpful 


Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of schools, 
Rochester, has written: “The first thing to do 
with a teacher fresh from a training institution 
is to show her that somebody cares. In each 
school we attempt to have some teacher take 
under her wing one of these girls and become a 
big sister to her during the trial period.” 

In Rochester demonstration classes are taught 
by the directors and supervisors along such lines 
as may be giving trouble. While attendance at 


these classes is not made compulsory, a great 
many teachers avail themselves of the advantages 
they offer. 
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G. Carl Alverson, superintendent of schools, 
Syracuse, N. Y., suggests that a systematic plan 
of observation by skillful, experienced teachers 
is needed. 

From my observation, it is evident that we need 
to be more thoughtful of and sympathetic toward 
these beginning teachers. We can have more con- 
structive supervision, we can encourage them to 
visit stronger teachers in the system and we can 
give them demonstration work. It is a splendid 
idea to put the beginning teacher on committees 
with the more experienced ones, so that she can 
gain in ideas and find herself more quickly in her 
new surroundings. 

A great many cities are developing a system of 
cadet services for teachers before graduation. In 
Schenectady, N. Y., plans are under way with 
Oneonta Normal School to have six third-year 
girls take over three regular classrooms in schools 
where principals are trained and will give special 
attention to supervision. Freeport, N. Y., is 
working with New Paltz Normal School along the 
same line. 

During the past two years, Watertown, N. Y., 
has given attention to this matter of cadet teach- 
ing. Oswego Normal School sends us seniors, in 
periods of eight weeks, in vocational work. We 
have a director who gives special time to these 
students, so that there is no loss to the boys and 
girls. 


Studies Future Environment 


Our new teachers are usually hired in the 
spring, and the normal schools in some instances 
have been willing to give special work to help the 
teacher in adapting herself to her position. In 
many cases the teacher is encouraged to visit our 
schools before she enters upon her new duties. 

Then, too, our supervisor is directed to give 
special attention to new teachers during the first 
few weeks. We plan in the future to put the 
beginner in a small class which offers the fewest 
problems. The supervisor should give her more 
visiting days than the other teachers. In this 
way the teacher is not overwhelmed in her new 
job at the start. 

In conclusion I would urge that every superin- 
tendent recognize his privilege and responsibility 
in this matter of cooperating with our training 
institutions. I recommend that a definite pro- 
gram be planned by a committee appointed by the 
state department of education, which will study 
the matters of visiting supervisors, special con- 
ferences, certification and a system of helping the 
apprentice teacher to become a stronger member 
of the teaching body of our public schools 
throughout New York State. 
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Student Revelry 


ball season is at its height. Homecoming 

events are attracting old grads by the tens 
of thousands to their various beloved alma maters. 
There is excitement in every educational institu- 
tion. Ten days before every great football con- 
test and homecoming carnival, there is distrac- 
tion in every college or university concerned. 
When the festivities are on, joy is let loose and 
revelry is rampant. Prohibition is the law of the 
land in theory, but not in practice during home- 
coming festivities in college and university towns. 

It requires about a week for a student body to 
recover from the effects of football and homecom- 
ing celebrations. Ask any college or university 
instructor and he’ll tell you that student partici- 
pants in these dissipations are mentally dead for 
several days following every bacchanalian (more 
or less) event. 

Not only our colleges and universities whoop it 
up during this season, but high schools are follow- 
ing the lead of their more prominent educational 
associates. One hears tales of orgies by high- 
school pupils when their teams have won in mo- 
mentous battles with rival institutions. There 
are special trains for high-school as well as for 
college and university fans, to convey them to the 
scene of combat, and there is reason to believe 
that some of the celebrants miss their return 
trains and meander home at leisure. 

Does all this sort of thing pay? What are stu- 
dents gaining from these excessive indulgences? 
It is certainly not of intellectual or educational ad- 
vantage to go to such excess. Do these great ath- 
letic contests stimulate an interest in physical ed- 
ucation and out-of-door life for the great mass of 
pupils in the high schools and students in the col- 
leges and universities? They do not. If they 
have any effect in this direction at all, it is harm- 
ful rather than helpful, because so much energy 
and so much money go into the making of teams 
and there has to be so much standing on the side- 
lines and yelling by fans that physical education 
and outdoor life for those who are not on teams 
are lessened, not increased. 

Young people as well as old should have oppor- 
tunities for recreation and relaxation, but it seems 
foolish to claim that the extremes to which we are 
going in interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letic events are beneficial in the way of securing 
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release from the nervous strain and stress of 
school and college. 

Is commercialism behind all this athletic ex- 
cess? If some people were not making a lot of 
money out of these celebrations, would the inter- 
est of students themselves lead them to keep up 
these orgies? Are our educational institutions 
being exploited by furriers, restaurateurs, trans- 
portation agencies, venders of spirituous liquids, 
dance organizations, and so on ad infinitum, for 
commercial gain? Is it an educational or hy- 
gienic need that is sustaining all the excessive 
demonstrations and indulgences that are taking 
place throughout the country during these au- 
tumn months? 
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Public Interest in College Activities 


SURVEY has been made of the amount of 
A space devoted to college activities in a num- 

ber of newspapers. It has been found that 
at least nine times as much space is devoted to 
athletics as to classroom instruction, scientific 
discoveries, or literary and artistic achievements. 
Six times as much space is devoted to college 
amusements, such as dancing, as to any purpose 
for which colleges have been established and are 
maintained. Sensational stories about college 
life occupy more space in the newspapers than 
all academic college functions combined. The 
newspapers emphasize athletics, amusements and 
scandalous conduct because readers demand that 
sort of thing and show comparatively slight in- 
terest in the intellectual work and attainments 
of the college. An athletic star has fifty times 
as good a chance of receiving favorable mention 
in the newspapers as has an honor student, a skill- 
ful debater or a member of Phi Beta Kappa or 
of any other honorary scholastic society. 

This is the jazz age and it is affecting the col- 
leges as well as other institutions. It is leading 
to emphasis being placed upon purely superficial 
and irrelevant college activities. The colleges 
are bound to give distinction to activities that will 
win applause from the public, and so they are 
playing up athletics and assigning a large place 
to conspicuous social functions, such as the Jun- 
ior Promenade, the Sophomore Shuffle and the 
Senior Swingout. Legitimate college activities, 
like debating, are declining. In some colleges, de- 


bating societies that have been maintained for 
many decades and have played a prominent role 
in training men for effective platform work are 
being abandoned because students are no longer 
interested in this type of activity. There is lit- 
tle distinction to be gained now on a college 
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campus except through athletic prowess or social 
leadership. Readers of newspapers apparently 
do not wish to be told about the arguments and 
methods of presentation of an able debater. But 
they do want to be told about the football and 
basket ball leaders, and about the drinking, the 
carousing and the amorous adventures of college 
students. 

The situation with respect to the college is not 
different from what it is with respect to the in- 
terests and activities outside of college. One 
hundred years ago, about one-third of the space 
in Franklin’s “Saturday Evening Post” was de- 
voted to literature, music, art and the stage, and 
only about one-twentieth of the space to accounts 
of misconduct and crime. It has been estimated 
that in newspapers circulating in the vicinity of 
New York City to-day, only one-twenty-fifth of 
the space is devoted to literature, art, music and 
the stage, while one-fourth of the space is de- 
voted to athletics, sport and fashion. Less than 
one-two hundredth of the space is devoted to edu- 
cation, while one-twenty-fifth is devoted to mis- 
conduct or crime. 

The newspapers minister to the wants of their 
readers and readers demand sensation and excite- 
ment. Speaking generally, our life is pitched on 
too high a key for people to find pleasure in edu- 
cation or science or even in literature or art. It 
would not matter very much if only adults were 
affected by the jazz influence of contemporary 
life, but when the ideals and practices of the young 
are being shaped by these same influences, the 
situation is a serious one. In earlier times, 
strong people degenerated because they could not 
resist the appeals of similar influences and gave 
themselves up to a self-indulgent type of life. We 
ought to profit by their example, but we do not 
seem to have taken the lesson seriously to heart 
as yet. 





Peoples’ Colleges 


are again back in the public high schools 

after their summer vacation. Think of it 
—considerably over half of all the young people 
of high-school age in this country enrolled in 
secondary schools! This means that at the pres- 
ent moment more than 50 per cent of the rising 
generation are in school for at least nine years 
and most of them for twelve years. A nation 
ought to be able to weather the social, economic 
and political storms that sweep over it when half 
of its citizenry have had ten or twelve years of 
schooling. 


G ae seat over four million boys and girls 
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And further, the schooling young people are 
having to-day is designed to help them meet the 
problems of daily life now and after they quit 
school. Some merely formal and possibly value- 
less work is left in the schools, but most of it 
has been cast out and in its place has come mate- 
rial that will help a pupil to understand the 
human and physical world about him and give 
him skill in adjusting himself thereto. In the 
midst of evidences that our people are worship- 
ping false gods and thinking too much of flesh- 
pots, there is much encouragement in the vision 
of half of the oncoming generation completing 
a modern high-school course. 
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The Passing of War: Rejoicing 
in the Schools 


HE recent signing of a peace pact by the 
‘hae nations of the world is an event of 

especial significance to the schools, for they 
institutions have incul- 
cated the ideal of peace on earth. Education 
fosters ideas of good will among men. Educa- 
tion is the antidote to war. Education encour- 
ages the solution of problems through intellec- 
tual effort rather than by resort to arms. War 
is a primitive method of overcoming difficulties 
arising out of increasing population and decreas- 
ing resources. Education leads men to find some 
other way out of national problems than killing 
people. The schools have done more than other 
agencies to develop an understanding among peo- 
ples. They have stimulated good will and dis- 
couraged suspicion and hatred. So there should 
be rejoicing in the schools when the nations of 
the world agree to outlaw war. 

There are plenty of people who say that sign- 
ing a peace pact is only a gesture. They main- 
tain that war has always been and always will 
be the approved means of settling national dis- 
putes. But this method is not resorted to as uni- 
versally to-day as it was in earlier times. Not 
long ago, one city warred on all neighboring cities 
in countries like Germany and Italy. Now hun- 
dreds of cities in these countries live and work 
together in peace. Once there was incessant 
warfare between small principalities throughout 
the world; now they cooperate and settle their 
disputes without resort to the sword. Anybody 
who says that war is as common to-day as it was 
in earlier times doesn’t know his history. Why 


more than any other 


may not nations live together cooperatively in 
the future, just as cities and principalities that 
once warred upon one another live at the present 
time? 
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It is not intended to say that signing a peace 


pact will abolish all war. But when nations agree 
to live together peaceably they will be greatly 
stimulated to find ways and means of adjusting 
their difficulties without shedding blood. The 
whole world is now talking peace and this is the 
first requisite for the establishment of peace. 
Formerly, the whole world talked war and this 
developed expectation of war and preparation for 
it. When peoples’ minds are set on war, they 
will generally misinterpret the activities of other 
nations and will seize on a slight pretext to pre- 
cipitate war. When peace replaces war as a 
topic of conversation, a long, long step will have 
been taken in the direction of universal peace. 
This is just what is happening at the present 
moment throughout the world. 

American schools should take some pride in 
the fact that America, the most powerful of the 
nations, has taken the lead in an effort to outlaw 
war. Why shouldn’t our children be impressed 
with the fact that America is using its power for 
peaceful rather than for military purposes? It 
will help to keep our nation pledged to peace and 
working actively for it, if our children are led 
to appreciate that the spirit of America is a peace- 
ful spirit and that as a people we believe that 
great..strength should be used for the develop- 
ment. of cooperation and good will instead of for 
the nurture of animosity and hatred among men. 
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An Advisory Committee of Laymen 
for School Superintendents 


UPERINTENDENT BOGAN of Chicago has 
S inaugurated a plan that might prove help- 

ful in every community. He has established 
an advisory committee of fifty laymen with whom 
he may confer concerning school problems. The 
committee is composed of representatives from 
the various interests and activities of the city. 
They should be able to give accurate information 
regarding the attitude of the citizens toward the 
work of the public schools. 

Superintendent Bogan can undoubtedly secure 
from his committee data bearing upon the educa- 
tional needs of the city which he could not secure 
so readily or dependably in any other way. 
Teachers try to feel the pulse of the patrons of 
their schools, but there are barriers in the way 
of their learning precisely how the public is re- 
acting to their work. Parents will not talk to 
teachers as freely as they will talk to their neigh- 
bors in regard to matters affecting their children 
in the schools. But an advisory committee of citi- 
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zens can probably put before the superintendent 
accurately and adequately the views and wishes 
of citizens respecting the subjects taught in the 
schools and the manner of dealing with individual 
pupils according to their nature and needs. 

One important function of a superintendent’s 
advisory committee should be to interpret to the 
citizens the policies of the superintendent and the 
problems he encounters and concerning which he 
needs their understanding and _ cooperation. 
There is no greater need in educational systems 
to-day than to keep laymen accurately informed 
regarding innovations in school procedures. 
Changes in courses of study and in methods of 
teaching and discipline are taking place so rap- 
idly and are affecting so profoundly the education 
of the young, that laymen cannot understand what 
is taking place and why changes are necessary. 
They are therefore apt to be suspicious and crit- 
ical. Here is work for an advisory committee. 
Every member of such a committee should be a 
medium of communication and _ interpretation 
between the superintendent and the patrons of the 
schools and the inevitable taxpayer. There can 
be no doubt that the taxpayer must be reckoned 
with, more largely in the future than has been 
necessary in the past, because the schools are now 
needing and will continue to need more generous 
support than they have had in the past. People 
think that superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion are getting reckless in their expenditure of 
public monies for educational purposes. Unless 
laymen can be helped to understand the needs of 
the schools they will grumble about expenses. 
They may before long take a positive stand 
against supplying the schools with adequate funds 
to carry on the work that superintendents and 
teachers believe is essential in order to educate the 
rising generation properly and enable them to 
adjust themselves to the infinite complexities of 
modern life. 
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Child Research Centers 


HERE has just been established in Washing- 

ton, D. C., a center for the study of child 

nature and child needs and for the dissem- 
ination to parents of information relating to the 
care and culture of the young. 

All the agencies in Washington engaged in 
research pertaining to the physical, intellectual, 
social and moral well-being of children, and also 
those offering service to parents in respect to 
their every-day problems, have combined forces 
for the purpose of increasing their efficiency 
through cooperation of effort. Many cities 
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throughout the country are trying to find a way 
to help parents and social workers in the care and 
training of the young. The Washington plan will 
probably effectively and economically meet the re- 
quirements in most communities. 

Nothing can stop the movement now in progress 
in our country, the purpose of which is to offer 
practical guidance to those who have charge of 
the welfare of the young. We shall not much 
longer be able to say of the parents in this country . 
what Herbert Spencer said of English parents in 
his day, ‘““They know more and care more about 
their dogs, horses, houses and gardens than they 
do about their children.” 
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Parental Education 


great deal of complaint because parents do 

not receive special training for their spe- 
cial tasks in bringing up children. Parents them- 
selves have been lamenting the fact that they have 
gone through the elementary and high school, and 
often through college, and have never heard a 
word about the nature or needs of children. 
When children come to them they are completely 
at a loss to know how to care for them or to train 
them. It is rare to find a mother who does not 
regret that she did not devote some of her time 
while she was in school or in college to a study 
of subjects that would interpret child nature for 
her and would show her what is necessary in 
order that a child may develop normally in body 
and in mind. 

So much has been said about parental ignor- 
ance in respect to the care and culture of children 
that courses in parental education have been es- 
tablished in several institutions in the last two 
or three years. A conference on the subject of 
parental education was held recently at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. There was an ex- 
hibit of materials illustrating modern methods of 
child care and training. Speakers at the con- 
ference were agreed that parents are the least 
well equipped of the members of any profession 
for their special duties. Testimony submitted by 
parents indicated that there is a nationwide awak- 
ening to the need of parental education. 

A book just published under the auspices of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
(Mason, “Parents and Teachers’) presents data 
showing that various organizations throughout 
the country are undertaking parental education 
by offering courses of lectures or conducting 
clinics on the care and culture of the young. 
There can be little doubt that this movement will 


[) stent the last decade there has been a 
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go forward with increasing momentum until 
colleges, universities, normal schools and even 
high schools will offer courses on child nature 
and child training, and evening classes and clinics 
will be conducted for parents in every commu- 
nity. Mothers and fathers have seemingly 
reached the place where they will no longer be 
content with “common-sense” and rough-and- 
ready methods in bringing up their young. 
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Character Education 


HERE is endless discussion these days of 
oh ws and means of training young people 

so that they may live in honesty, in fairness, 
in peace and in good will with their fellows. 

National, state and local teachers’ associations 
and parent-teacher groups always discuss charac- 
ter education at their meetings. One usually feels 
that the subject is so intangible that little prog- 
ress is made in finding efficient methods of char- 
acter education by discussing them at conven- 
tions. Benefit is derived from this discussion, 
however, in that parents and educators are made 
to think about plans for training the young to 
enable them to meet the requirements of present 
day social life. Out of all this discussion ought 
to be distilled a program of character education 
adapted to the nature and needs of childhood and 
youth, and also to the conditions of American 
life to-day. 

The recent national conference on character 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, brought together the keenest students of 
human nature and of child nature especially. 
Much of the discussion at such conferences is 
superficial and sentimental. It may be summed 
up in two or three phrases: Our children should 
acquire a strong character; they should be 
trained to be honest, fair-minded and charitable; 
we should give more attention to a child’s char- 
acter than to his intellect. Such talk does not get 
us forward very far or very fast. 

At the Teachers College conference, however, 
the speakers attacked the problem from biolog- 
ical, psychological, sociological, clinical and exper- 
imental standpoints. It was brought out that cer- 
tain traits affecting character may be inherited 
and that these traits may run through families 
for generations. At the same time, modern 
science has little faith in the popular notion that 
a child inherits a definite urge to steal, to lie, to 
cheat or to commit any other unsocial act. On 
the other hand, he may inherit physiological con- 
ditions that make it easy for him to develop lying, 
stealing and cheating tendencies. Nutrition plays 
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a role in the development of character. Defec- 
tive nutrition may not cause any specific unsocial 
act, but it is responsible for lack of virility and 
stability, which may in turn lead to unwholesome 
character traits. 

Speakers at the Teachers College conference 
emphasized the role that emulation plays in the 
formation of character, stressing the importance 
of having children associate with straightfor- 
ward, frank, honest, but at the same time sympa- 
thetic, well-bred, capable teachers. It was fur- 
ther agreed that character is not a thing apart 
from the rest of an individual’s nature or activ- 
ities. In a sense, everything he does has meaning 
for character because it affects his fellows for 
good or ill. Our problem then is to train the young 
so that they will be social-minded, which means 
fair-minded, considerate, frank, straightforward, 
loyal and sympathetic. Character education must 
always be carried forward in social situations 
rather than in abstracto. 
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A New Title—Teacher Emeritus 


HE St. Louis Board of Education has estab- 
"[iisnea the policy of making a teacher who 

has reached the retiring age, emeritus. Col- 
leges have been operating on this plan for a long 
time, but the public school system has quite gen- 
erally retired a teacher with a pension when she 
became superannuated. It seems a much better 
plan to keep elderly teachers on the teaching staff 
with the title “emeritus,” which carries with it 
a living stipend and the obligation to serve the 
schools according to the strength of the teacher 
and the needs of the schools. 

An emeritus teacher in St. Louis can be drawn 
upon for tutorial work with pupils and this seems 
to be an excellent arrangement, alike for the 
teacher and for the schools. Teachers who at 
the age of sixty-five are retired from active serv- 
ice will usually be better off if they are not en- 
tirely detached from the school system. Their 
duties can be lightened, but they will keep fresher 
and enjoy life more fully if they are drawn upon 
occasionally for tutorial assistance. A teacher 
whose strength may not permit her to teach forty 
children day in and day out may have abundant 
strength to assist backward or irregular pupils. 

Those familiar with the effect of retirement on 
elderly people know that they will retain their 
vigor and optimism longer if they do not abandon 
their accustomed duties altogether. This un- 
doubtedly is applicable to teachers as fully as to 
workers in other fields. 
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The Study of Classroom Teaching 
With Films 


Results of experiment made with test of 
5,500 school children show value of motion pic- 
ture methods in minimizing grade failures 


children taught with films over that of 

children taught by other classroom meth- 
ods has been demonstrated by the formal comple- 
tion of an extensive experiment in education. 

A 33 per cent gain in geography and a 15 per 
cent gain in general science were scored by ap- 
proximately 5,500 children taught with specially 
prepared films over 5,500 taught the same subject 
without the aid of motion pictures, in a trial in 
public schools in twelve widely scattered cities, di- 
rected by Dr. Ben D. Wood, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
cago. About the middle of October the two edu- 
cators finished their 50,000 word report on the 
experiment, which was conducted over a period 
of ten weeks last Spring. 


Films Would Reduce Failures 


Af ‘cittre superiority of class work done by 


If properly planned classroom films can raise 
pupils’ marks by an average of 24 per cent, as 
in this experiment, the report indicated, many 
failures will be turned into passing marks, since 
the great majority of failures are by less than 24 
per cent. Thus the time required for repeating 
courses will be saved in the education of many 
children and large cost will be saved to munici- 
palities. The average expense of keeping a child 
in school for a year is $100, which in Chicago, 
for instance, where there are 30,000 failures a 
year, would mean a saving of $3,000,000 a year 
if failures could be completely eliminated. 

An earlier report of Dr. Wood and Dr. Free- 
man said: “We are making a preliminary report 
at this time because we believe that enough evi- 
dence is available to warrant a continuance of 
production of classroom films and because a delay 
in production until after the complete report is 
prepared would seriously interrupt the prepara- 
tion of a film program for the schools.” 

The superiority of the class work done by chil- 
dren taught with these special films was deter- 
mined by Dr. Wood and Dr. Freeman on the 
basis of 107,870 test papers written by the 11,000 


children before and after the ten weeks of the 
experiment and periodically during the course of 
it. Because of the impossible task of properly 
grading so many papers, a scientific cross section 
of 13,341 were read and marked. The application 
to the results of various methods of cross check- 
ing showed this to be a fair procedure. 

Both the classes taught with films and those 
taught without films used the same “study 
guides,” according to the educators’ report, and 
were given identical tests. The questions asked 
on the tests were based on the material contained 
in the guides studied by both groups, and were 
so framed that they could be answered by the 
children who had not seen the films as well as 
by children taught with the films. 

Prior to the experiment, all of the 11,000 chil- 
dren were given intelligence tests and tests of 
knowledge of the subjects to be studied. The final 
comprehensive tests in geography and general 
science contained half the questions of the initial 
tests, thus affording a direct measurement of 
gain in grasp of the subject. 


Children of Equal Ability Tested 


To insure that if the experiment should result 
in an indication of the superiority of motion pic- 
tures for teaching, no part of the results might 
be attributable to superior intelligence or quali- 
fications on the part of the film-taught group, the 
school authorities in the twelve cities cooperated 
with the investigators by designating for the two 
groups in the experiment classes of children as 
nearly equal as possible. The preliminary tests 
actually showed for the children who were to be 
taught with the aid of the films, a handicap in in- 
telligence and in previous knowledge of the sub- 
jects. Similarly, an attempt was made to select 
teachers for the two groups as equal as possible 
in pedagogical ability. 

The experiment was a regular part of classroom 
work. The films used were of the 16 mm. “ama- 
teur standard” size and were of “safety” material 
so that they could be projected in the classrooms 
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without the introduction of projection booths. 

“In this experiment,” the report said, ‘“‘we have 
studied the films not as a panacea to be substituted 
for present instrumentalities of the schools nor as 
a means of revolutionizing the aims of education, 
but as an addition to the present pedagogical de- 
vices that may help in the attainment of cur- 
rently accepted goals.”’ 


Relate Lessons to Experiences 


In addition to the final advantage that the 
written tests showed for the film-taught children, 
reports from the teachers who used films in 
teaching their classes and from school officers 
showed that a large majority believed the use 
of classroom films to have been effective in arous- 
ing and sustaining the children’s interest, in im- 
proving the quantity and quality of their reading, 
in stimulating their self-activities and originality, 
in developing their desire and ability to discuss 
subjects and to write about them, in increasing 
the richness, accuracy and meaningfulness of ex- 
perience and imagery, and in aiding them to cor- 
relate the lessons to personal experiences. 

The films used in geography teaching were: 
“New England Fisheries,’ “Wisconsin Dairies,” 
“Wheat,” “Wheat to Bread,” “Cattle,” “Corn,” 
“Cotton,” “Irrigation,” “Bituminous Coal’ and 
“Iron Ore to Pig Iron.”” Those in general science 
were: “Hot Air Heating,” “Atmospheric Pres- 
sure,” “Compressed Air,” “The Water Cycle,” 
“Water Supply,” “Purifying Water,” “Limestone 
and Marble,” “Sand and Clay,” “Reforestation” 
and “Planting and Care of Trees.” 

These films had been made particularly for the 
experiment under the direction of Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, formerly deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion in New York State and superintendent of 
public instruction in Pennsylvania. Practical 
teachers of long experience and known achieve- 
ment were employed to prepare the material for 
the films, and the motion pictures were correlated 
with the standard courses of study in use in the 
schools of the country in the subjects taught 
under the experiment. 

The twelve cities that participated in the ex- 
periment were Rochester, N. Y.; New York City; 
Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Newton, Mass.; At- 
lanta, Ga.; Winston-Salem, N. C.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; Oakland, Calif., 
and San Diego, Calif. 

This large scale experiment had the approval 
of a committee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, which urged the teachers of the country 
to cooperate whole-heartedly in the enterprise. 
The number of the teachers engaged in the ex- 
periment in the twelve cities was 232. 
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Previous experiments in the value of classroom 
films have involved only about one-tenth of the 
film footage concerned in this experiment, and 
never before has a film experiment covered any 
large number of children or been a regular part 
of classroom work. In this experiment motion 
pictures were used in the classrooms in such a 
way as to avoid any suggestion of a special or 
extracurricular venture. Each series of films— 
geography and general science—was planned defi- 
nitely for use in a particular grade. About 
two-thirds of the children participating in the 
experiment were in the elementary grades and 
one-third were in junior high school. 

“With very few exceptions,” the report states, 
“the requirement was laid down that the experi- 
mental and control classes should be in different 
schools so as to prevent communication between 
either teachers or pupils of the parallel groups. 
The schools so selected in each city, however, 
were similar in general character, drawing their 
pupils from the same type of social background. 

“The present study had the decided advantage 
that the films used were produced especially for 
the investigation. Many so-called educational 
moving pictures are simply assembled from ma- 
terials already in existence. The present series 
was produced, almost without exception, from the 
ground up. Before the photographs were taken, 
scenarios were carefully worked out and criti- 
cized and continuities were made from these 
scenarios. 


Films Are Carefully Chosen 


“The films used in the recent experiment were 
predominantly devoted to material essentially 
characterized by motion of one sort or another. 
The films are not entertainment films, though all 
who have used them find them exceedingly inter- 
esting. The films provoke many insistent ques- 
tions in the minds of pupils, but do not destroy 
the educational value of these questions by an- 
swering them immediately in an authoritative 
manner. They rather stimulate closer observation 
and hold the questions in mind for a sufficiently 
long consideration to arrive at answers which the 
pupil himself thinks out. Titles are reduced to 
a minimum. The films tell no story and present 
no drama other than that which adheres to mo- 
tion pictures of concrete things, places and ac- 
tions. 

“In theatrical films we have a self-contained 
and complete unit, with a definite beginning and 
a still more definite and satisfying ending, which 
tends to discourage further thought on the part 
of the audience. The classroom films with which 
we are here concerned are not each a self-con- 
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tained unit carrying its own story which the pupil 
is to receive passively. Least of all have these 
film stories definite and satisfying endings. On 
the contrary, each is an instrument that the 
teacher is to use, and not a substitute for the 
teacher, textbooks, maps, drawings or any of the 
other time-honored instrumentalities of the class- 
room. 

“The films are intended to leave the pupils at 
the end with so many insistent questions in mind 
and with so many concrete and detailed impres- 
sions that the end of the picture will be, in effect, 
the beginning of increasingly satisfying efforts 
on the part of each pupil to interpret his own 
experiences and answer his own questions. 


Two Types of Tests 


“The children who participated were subjected 
to two kinds of tests. During the first week of 
the experiment, and before the first recitation 
took place, a 200-item ‘“‘true-false” and “multiple- 
choice” test was administered to all. At the end 
of the experiment a similar test was given. The 
second class of test given was the traditional old 
type or essay form. These tests were given every 
two weeks and each test covered the material of 
two topics. 

“The comprehensive tests and the topical tests 
were prepared respectively by the two authors 
of the report, Dr. Wood and Dr. Freeman, and, 
although they collaborated in preparing the tests, 
it was not until the results of the two series had 
been tabulated that the results were compared. 
The results resembled each other closely. 

“The purpose of the topical tests was, by giving 
the pupils somewhat greater freedom in organiz- 
ing their answers and by requiring answers in 
some cases to be expressed in other than verbal 
terms, to measure the distinctive outcome of in- 
struction by the use of films to a greater extent 
than was possible with the tests of the objective 
type.” 

A typical question was, ‘‘Tell what a cod fisher- 
man does from the start to the finish of a fishing 
trip to the Grand Banks;” another, ““Explain why 
the Grand Banks is a good place for cod fishing ;” 
another, “Describe the smelting of iron ore, tell- 
ing (a) the materials that are put into the fur- 
nace, (b) how the furnace is heated, (c) how the 
iron is separated from other substances.” An- 
other type of question required the drawing of a 
map or a diagram. 

The papers from the experimental and control 
groups were mixed together before they were 
scored, so that the scorers did not know from 
which group the paper that they were marking 
came. 
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Basing judgment on the relative marks made 
by pupils in topical tests covering the various 
films, the report of Dr. Wood and Dr. Freeman 
determined, that “although teachers reported that 
the films stimulated reading and the relation of 
knowledge to personal experience, nevertheless 
films appear more effective in imparting the con- 
crete aspects of the subject than knowledge of the 
more abstract facts and the ability to make ex- 
planations and generalizations. But when allow- 
ance is made for the fact that the experimental 
group had an initial handicap” (as described 
earlier in this article), “the experimental group 
is superior in answering the abstract type of ques- 
tion no less than in the other type of question.” 

But “this difference in the relative attainments 
of the experimental and control groups is of broad 
significance and leads to a fundamental distinc- 
tion. The first and most immediate aim of the 
pupil’s education is to make him acquainted with 
the world about him. He first has to discover 
the characteristics of the concrete objects of the 
physical world. This education may be called im- 
mediate or direct education. 

“The second, a deeply important object, is to 
enable the pupil to derive from his direct experi- 
ence general or abstract ideas and through re- 
flection and reasoning to search for and acquire 
explanatory principles to illuminate his direct or 
concrete experience. This may be called the in- 
direct phase of education. Both phases are im- 
portant and neither one is complete without the 
other. 

“The foregoing analysis has shown that mo- 
tion picture films contribute to both aspects of 
the child’s education. It shows, however, that 
films contribute by a much larger amount to the 
direct than to the indirect aspect. 

“Superiority in direct experience should in- 
crease the effectiveness of the pupil’s thinking, 
and our evidence shows conclusively that this 
result is attained.” 





Cleveland to Shorten School Course 
by Two Years 


This year marks the first step in the plan to 
shorten the length of the school course in Cleve- 
land from twelve to ten years, according to an 
announcement made by Superintendent Robinson 
G. Jones. Cleveland is one of the first cities to try 
the experiment. 

This action is in line with the policy exten- 
sively discussed at the last convention of the 
National Educational Association. It will require 
several years to make the change. 
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This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every-day life of principals 
and superintendents. The following are excerpts from 
letters that have been received recently by the director of 
this department. Similar inquiries are invited, and should 
be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 





The Problem of Textbook Administration 


Several inquiries have been made concerning 
the administration and cost of textbooks. The 
prevalence of free textbooks, whether textbooks 
are furnished to the grades and not to the high 
school or vice versa, the assessment of fines for 
loss or damage to free textbooks and the cost 
of textbooks under the varying systems are some 
of the major questions that have been raised. The 
following data showing practices in the adminis- 
tration and cost of textbooks in Wisconsin may 
prove of some help in answering the queries that 
have been made. 


Cost and Administration of Textbooks in 
Wisconsin 


The data used as a basis for this study were 
secured by means of a questionnaire sent to city 
superintendents and high-school principals of the 


state. A tabulation of the replies follows: 

Questionnaires sent out .................- 248 

ES ee 211 
85 


Percentage returned 


ove ee eee ewe eeeneeeneeee 


Fines for Mutilation or Loss of Books 


Opinion and practice were practically unani- 
mous with regard to the assessing of fines for 
mutilation or loss of books in the free or rent 
systems, the amount of the fine assessed to be 


1W. C. Hansen, Neillsville, Wis., was responsible for the compilation 
of the figures presented. 


determined by the teacher or principal on the 
basis of extent of mutilation and the condition and 
age of the book when it was issued to the pupil. 


Recommendations Made by School Administrators 


Free System: Fifty-two administrators de- 
clared themselves to be satisfied. Twenty-eight 
suggested changes. Nine preferred a rent sys- 
tem, nine wanted a deposit fee to insure payment 





TABLE II—SUMMARY OF DATA IN TABLE I 
High 
Grades Schools | 
Per Per | 
No. Cent No. Cent | 
| Schools using free system 105 49.8 80 37.9 
| Schools using rent system 22 10.5 35 16.6 
| Schools in which books 
| are purchased by pupils 82 38.8 94 44.5 
09 2 09 


| Other combinations ..... 3 


of fines, six wanted a better system of accounting 
for the books, two believed high-school pupils 
should own their books and two believed all pupils 
should buy their own books. 

Rent System: No serious dissatisfaction with 
this plan was expressed. 

Pupil-Owned Books: Forty-two were satisfied. 
Thirty-five were dissatisfied. The plan of the 
school’s selling the books at cost is decidedly more 
satisfactory than the private bookstore, according 
to the replies. Of those who were dissatisfied 








} 
TABLE I—How TEXTBOOKS ARE PROVIDED IN 215 WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 





No. of Per | 

| Schools Cent 
| Textbooks free to both grades and high schools ......................0. 80 37.9 

| Textbooks free to grades—Pupil-owned in high schools ................ 17 8.05 
| Textbooks free to grades—Rented in high schools ...................-. 8 3.8 
| Textbooks rented to both grades and high schools ...................-. 22 10.4 
' Textbooks rented to high schools—Purchased by pupils in grades ..... 5 2.4 
Textbooks purchased by pupils both grades and high schools ........... 77 36.5 
Pet halle SE Laat a ee 2 0.9 


Other combinations 


“ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeene 
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1 2 3 4 
Maximum ...$1.00 $1.20 $1.50 $1.80 
| Minimum ... .15 :30 25 25 
ee See .61 .67 .69 .85 
| Median ..... 50 50 .75 1.00 
RES .50 .50 50 1.00 





TABLE IV—ANNUAL Cost OF TEXTBOOKS PER PUPIL UNDER RENTAL SYSTEM IN TWENTY-TWO 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 





Grades 
5 6 7 8 9 10-12 
$2.50 $2.50 $3.00 $3.00 $4.00 $4.00 
40 .40 .50 50 1.00 1.00 
97 1.16 1.47 1.53 2.40 2.40 
1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.50 2.50 
1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 3.00 3.00 











sixteen preferred the rent system, ten preferred 
the free system and three believed schools should 
sell books to pupils. 

From the data just presented, pertinent ob- 
servations may be made. The apparent popu- 
larity of the rent system is probably due to the 
desire of school administrators to make what they 
think is a good showing in the way of costs. This 


| 

TABLE III—ANNUAL COST OF FREE TEXTBOOKS | 
| PER PUPIL IN 105 WISCONSIN SCHOOLS | 
Maximum Minimum Mean Median 

$1.24 
2.00 


6 6:65 © 


$2.75 
4.17 


$0.50 $1.22 
0.75 2.00 


Grades 
| High Schools. 


! 


system enables them to keep textbooks up to date 
without taxing the school treasury for the money. 


It has all the advantages of the free system except. 


that it violates the principle in public education 
that the cost must be borne by the public. Text- 
books are as truly instructional equipment as are 
maps, globes and blackboards, and they are more 
essential than these. They must eventually be 
supplied free of charge. 


A Question Concerning Graph and Table 
Making 


Several questions have been raised concerning 
the preparation of tables and graphs in connection 
with superintendents’ reports. Requests have 
been made for standards of graph and table mak- 
ing. With respect to the making of graphs, the 
best material available is a report of the Society 
of American Engineers, which is duplicated in 
Chapter XIII of McCall’s “How to Measure in 
Education.” With respect to tables, the following 
suggestions have proved helpful in several in- 
stances. 


Suggested Standards for Making Tables 


Placement of Table: 

1. The table should be near or in the body 
of the text which interprets it. 

2. Tables printed lengthwise on the page 
should be avoided if possible, but if this is not 
possible the bottom of the table should be at the 
right of the page. 


Title of Table: 

3. The number or letter and title should be 
placed above the table. 

4. The title should be brief, clear and com- 
prehensive. 

Organization of Table: 

5. When a table contains long columns of fig- 
ures each group of about five should be separated 
from succeeding groups by a space; neither should 
there be more than five adjoining rows of figures 
without a break. * 

6. The print should be large enough and:clear 
enough to prevent eyestrain. 

7. There should be sufficient guides to the eye 
such as arrows, dots and lines. 

8. Important lines should be heavy or double. 

9. Condensation of columns or rows into 
totals or averages should be clearly marked by 
lines or spaces. 

10. All figures and decimal points in each 
column should be kept in line. 

11. Important items should be given promi- 
nence. 

12. Tables should not be too crowded. 

13. Gaps in data should be indicated by breaks 
in the table. 

14. All tables should give the maximum 
amount of information in the minimum amount 
of space. 

15. Tables, where possible, should show double 
distribution. 

16. Tables should read downward and to the 
right. 

17. Tables should be arranged in an order dis- 
tribution, from high to low where convenient. 

18. Where class intervals are used, these 
should not exceed fifteen or twenty in number. 

19. The limits of class intervals should always 
be definitely indicated. 

20. The descriptive items should be placed at 
the left and at the top of the table. 

21. Tables should bring out clearly the com- 
parisons you wish to make. 

22. Only material that has a bearing on the 
information presented should be included. 

28. Totals should be placed at the right and 
bottom. 
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24. Sub-items should be placed so that their 
relation to the main headings is clearly indicated. 

25. Comparisons of frequency distributions 
should be made on percentage bases. 

26. Tables should be neat and artistic. 

27. In a series of similar tables the items 
should appear in the same sequence. 
Interpretation of Tables: 

28. All tables should 
preted. 


99 


be adequately inter- 


Long and involved sentences should be 
avoided. 

30. Comparisons should be made on percent- 
age bases rather than on bases of gross amounts. 


Suggested Standards for Making Tabulation 
Forms 


1. A tabulation form should make for ac- 
curacy and economy of tabulation. 

2. It should promote economy of subsequent 
uses and ease of transfer to other desired forms. 

3. Where possible and desired it should read- 
ily condense into a frequency distribution and 
should provide for a summarizing into totals and 
averages. 

4. It should readily permit of addition of 
data. 

5. The headings should be definite and ex- 
clusive. 

6. It should provide sufficient headings to 
provide for the tabulation of all of the data. 

7. It should permit of checking. 

8. It should reveal missing data. 

9. Tabulation should be by checking method 
where possible. 

In addition the following points from “Stand- 
ards for Table Making” should be included: 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 20, 24, 26 and for some classes 
of data, 17, 18 and 19. 


Problems in Determining the School Load 


The old question of the best definitions of regis- 
tration, enrollment and average daily attendance 
has appeared again in several inquiries. From a 
general administrative point of view, the school 
census may be considered as the maximum possi- 
ble school load of the community, the school en- 
rollment the minimum probable load and the av- 
erage daily attendance the operating load of the 
school. 

With this philosophy in mind, the registration 
of pupils, the enrollment, aggregate days en- 
rolled, average daily membership or enrollment 
for the month, membership or enrollment at date, 
aggregate days attended, average daily attendance 
for a room, percentage of attendance, total regis- 
tration for the year and average membership or 
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enrollment for the year may be defined and deter- 
mined as follows: 

Registration: A pupil should be registered in 
the first school he enters during the current 
semester. A pupil remains a registrant of this 
school regardless of whether or not he transfers 
to another school. A pupil coming from an out- 
side city is a new registration. Registration al- 
ways increases and never diminishes. The total 
of the names registered is the total registration 
for the school. 


Temporary Withdrawal Not Permitted 


Enrollment, membership or number belong- 
ing: A pupil is enrolled in a school until he has 
permanently withdrawn. There are no tempo- 
rary withdrawals. Membership is determined by 
adding to registration the number received by 
transfer and deducting those transferred to other 
rooms, other buildings or schools and those who 
withdraw permanently. 

Aggregate days enrolled for the month or the 
semester: The total of all days enrolled by all 
pupils counting each pupil enrolled for a day as 
one. Thus forty pupils enrolled for twenty days 
makes the aggregate days enrolled for the month 
800. 

Average daily membership or enrollment for 
the month or the semester: The quotient of the 
aggregate days’ enrollment divided by the number 
of days in the month or the semester. 

Membership or enrollment at date: The mem- 
bership on any given day, usually the end of a 
month. 

Aggregate days attended: The aggregate of 
all half days attended divided by two. 

Average daily attendance for a room: The ag- 
gregate days attended divided by the number of 
days—carry to second decimal. The average 
daily attendance for a school is obtained by total- 
ing the aggregate days of attendance in all rooms 
and dividing by the number of days. 

Percentage of attendance: The percentage the 
aggregate attendance is of the aggregate days en- 
rolled. Percentage of attendance should always 
be computed by this method first. As a check, it 
may be computed by dividing the average daily 
attendance by the average daily membership. 
Any material disagreement indicates an error in 
computation. 

Total registration for the year: The total reg- 
istration for the year is obtained by adding the 
new registration for the second semester to the 
registration for the first semester. 

Average membership or enrollment for the 
year: The aggregate days enrolled by all pupils 
divided by the number of days of school. 
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Normal School Faculties Meet 
in Syracuse 


The third annual conference of Normal School and 
Teachers College Faculties was held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
October 11 and 12. The primary purpose of the third 
annual meeting was to carry on the work begun two 
years ago in revising the present curricula for the prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers. Outlines will be ready 
before the opening of school in September 1929. 

One speaker on the program pleaded for the prepa- 
ration of elementary teachers in terms of the work that 
will be required of them after graduation. Another urged 
that the teacher training institutions should continuously 
experiment with the elementary program and that the 
graduates should be trained to teach in terms of what 
ought to be done in education rather than in terms of the 
present programs in public elementary education. Still 
another urged that training should be general and of 
cultural and disciplinary values. These three viewpoints 
deal with fundamental philosophies in teacher training. 

A special feature of the third annual meeting was 
the organization and management of the work in each 
of the ten schools by the students the opening day of the 
session. This arrangement resulted in worthwhile educa- 
tional values for the students. It afforded them an ex- 
cellent opportunity to assume heavy responsibilities, to 
exercise their powers of initiative and to meet unusual 
problems resourcefully. Nearly 400 of the faculty mem- 
bers were present, representing 88 per cent of the total 
faculty membership. Three of the normal schools had a 
perfect attendance. Each member attending pays his 
own expenses. 





Carnegie Library Cooperates With 
Pittsburgh School Board 


The problem of the platoon-school library and of all 
school libraries is to have a variety of material that will 
in some measure meet the needs of the many tempera- 
ments which make up the student body and at the same 
time uphold the standards of literary quality and au- 
thenticity. 

Each book should be a contribution. Fiction that is 
not well written and that has no real value should be 
avoided. Nonfiction should be written by people who 
know how to write simply but not “down” to children. 

Too many writers for children approach their subjects 
in a sentimental attitude. This type of writing should 
not be encouraged, nor should the discriminating child 
want to be supplied with such prattle. Consequently a 
continuous rejection of both old and new books must be 
made in order to keep the standards high. 

In Pittsburgh a cooperative plan exists between the 
board of education and the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, whereby the board of education pays the library 
teacher’s salary, equips the platoon library room, and 
provides $150 a year for the purchase of reference and 


supplementary books for the library. In its turn, the 
Carnegie Library, through its department of work with 
schools, supervises these platoon libraries, trains the li- 
brary teachers, provides the circulating and nonreference 
books, and does all cataloguing, binding and book prepa- 
ration. There are seventy such platoon-school libraries. 

Some sets of books are necessary in a platoon school, 
but the ideal collection is made up more largely of indi- 
vidual volumes, just as is true in a home library. The 
works of the world’s greatest illustrators for children 
are not found in sets of books but in single volumes. 





Business Managers Employed in 
Many Large Cities 


A business manager for city schools has found his 
place in forty-two of the fifty-five cities in the United 
States that have populations of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, according to a statement made by the educational 
department of the federal government. 

In 19 of these 42 cities, the business manager is re- 
sponsible to the board of education through the superin- 
tendent of schools, and in 23 he is responsible directly 
to the board. In 23 cities the business manager is ap- 
pointed upon the recommendation of the superintendent. 
The supplies and equipment are purchased on the approval 
of the superintendent in 29 of the 42 cities. 

Eighty-four cities of. 131 cities between 30,000 and 
100,000 population, state that they employ a business 
manager and in 42 of these cities the offices of business 
manager and secretary of the board are combined. 

In 32 of the 84 cities, the business manager is re- 
sponsible to the superintendent, in 32 to the board, and 
in 20 to the superintendent and board jointly. In 47 
of the 84 cities, the business manager is appointed on the 
recommendation of the superintendent, and in 58 cities 
supplies and equipment are purchased on the approval 
of the superintendent of schools. 

Unless the superintendent of schools has general di- 
rection of the ordering of textbooks, supplies and the like, 
there may be delay, and the work of the school suffers, 
or possibly the wrong kind of supplies may be ordered 
if the business manager is independent of the superin- 
tendent. 





Large Attendance At English 
Classes for Foreign Born 


Americanization classes were held in Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the school year 1926-27, in homes, neighborhood cen- 
ters, factories and evening schools at which more than 
25,000 foreign-born men and women from forty-seven 
countries were present. 

In some factories the adult aliens employed meet three 
times each week for instruction in English. They assem- 
ble at noon, as soon as lunch is eaten, for a class session 
of from thirty to forty minutcs. 
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Fellowship of $1,000 Is Offered to 


Women in Education 


Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for women in 
education, is offering a scholarship of $1,000 for the year 
1928-29 to a woman who wishes to devote herself to 
research in education. This fellowship is to be known as 
the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta. 
The candidate for this research fellowship must have at 
least the degree of Master of Arts from a graduate school 
of recognized worth and in addition must have shown 
notable skill in teaching and significant accomplishment 
in research. She must have definite plans for further 
research. 

The members of the committee on award are: Dr. 
W. W. Charters, director, bureau of educational research, 
Ohio State University, Ella Victoria Dobbs, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, University of Missouri, Dr. Chas. 
H. Judd, director, school of education, University of Chi- 
cago, Delia E. Kibbe, supervisor of elementary grades, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis., Dr. 
F. B. Knight, professor of education, University of 
Iowa, Dr. F. Louise Nardin, dean of women, University 
of Wisconsin, and Maude McBroom, principal, experi- 
mental school, University of Iowa. 





Education for World Friendship 
Object of Study 


A study of education for world friendship and under- 
standing is now under way by the bureau of cooperative 
research, Indiana University, under the direction of Dean 
H. L. Smith. The questionnaire method is being used in 
part for the collection of data to provide organized infor- 
mation relating to principles, methods and devices govern- 
ing the education of teachers and the subsequent training 
of children for world friendship and understanding. A 
careful investigation of the problem will be made first, as 
it relates to the United States, and then, with the coopera- 
tion of leaders in other countries, it will be extended to 
include all nations and peoples. This study will be re- 
ported to the World Federation of Education Associations 
at Geneva next summer by Dr. Smith. 





South Dakota State Commission 
Studying School Costs 


The state tax commission of South Dakota is making 
a study of comparative school costs in the various fields 
of education in the states of the nation with a view to 
formulating some constructive legislation along these lines 
for South Dakota. The following lines of study and in- 
vestigation are now being made: 

The cost per student in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges in states with one normal or teachers’ college as 
compared with the per student cost in states with several 
normal or teachers’ colleges; the average per pupil cost 
of schooling in the grades and high schools, separately 


considered, of South Dakota as compared with other 
states; the question of whether school costs have in- 
creased more rapidly during the last ten or fifteen years 
than government expenditures, for all purposes other than 
schools, and the comparative cost of athletic training as 
compared with other phases of school work. The feeling 
of the commission is that too much money is being spent 
on too few pupils in high-school athletic programs. 





Education of Mexican Children 
Subject of Research 


The school of education, University of Texas, Austin, 
has received an allowance from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Fund for Research in the Social 
Sciences for a study of the education of Mexican children 
in Texas. 

The plan approved for study for the immediate future 
includes a summary of previous studies relating to the 
problem under investigation; a survey of present condi- 
tions with reference to legal provisions, school census, en- 
rollment, attendance, health conditions, administrative 
plans and curricular adjustments and _ miscellaneous 
studies to be carried forward by interested persons— 
supervisors, teachers, candidates for degrees and others 
—with the cooperation of the director. 

The project is under the direction of a committee of 
which Dean B. F. Pittenger is chairman. Prof. H. T. 
Manuel, of the department of educational psychology, is in 
immediate charge of the research and has been granted 
a partial release from teaching. 





Professional Courses for Teachers 
in Seattle Announced 


The various classes in professional courses for teachers 
to be given in the evening schools at Seattle, Wash., will 
be held one evening a week for ten weeks, it was an- 
nounced by Thomas R. Cole, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle. Classes will be held on different nights of the 
week due to the limited number of rooms availabie. The 
registration fee will be two dollars. The requirements in 
the way of reading term papers and other requisites will 
be similar to the requirements in university extension 
courses, and the credit allowed on salary schedule will be 
on the same basis as for university credits. 

For the kindergarten and primary grades the courses 
decided upon are: first semester, children’s literature, 
arithmetic in primary grades, kindergarten curriculum 
and music; and for the second semester, a repetition of 
children’s literature and arithmetic in primary grades, 
physical education, and fine arts and industrial arts. For 
the intermediate grades the courses outlined for the first 
semester are: geography (based on the new course), 
arithmetic (based on the new course), nature study, and 
fine arts and industrial arts; and for the second semester, 
history, music, language and reading. The subjects for 
the first semester in the intermediate schools are: inter- 
mediate-school organization, reading and library; while 
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BF you could review all the improvements 
in equipment which make the modern 
school what it is today you would agree 
Mm that Bonpep Fioors deserve a place 
close to the head of the procession. 





Star performers, these floors—if you rank them 
for comfort, quiet and durability. As for appear- 
ance, Bonpep FLoors offer 
you all the variety, beauty 








ized Tile—a cork-composition tile of unusual 
beauty and durability. 


Other Bonpep Ftoors particularly suited for 
school use are the new, stain-proof Sealex Linoleums 
—battleship, jaspe, and inlaid—recently devel- 
oped by our technical staff. Dirt, hot fats, fruit 
juices, ink or ammonia will not penetrate or damage 
them. They are sanitary and 
easy to clean—real require- 





and decorative value you 
could wish. As an example 
note the attractive floor pic- 
tured above. Giant tiles of 
light sienna are set off by 
darker strips in the same 


material—Gold Seal Marble- 


BONDEIL 


Resilient Floors Backed 


iN 





SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOKLET 
ON SCHOOL FLOORS 


*Eyéry school executive should have our 
‘free booklet, ‘Analyzing the Problem of 
Resilient Floors in Schools’; an impar- 
tial analysis by architects familiar with 
school planning. Write for your copy. 

















ments of a good school floor. 
Letus show you these wonder- 
fully improved floor materials. 


BONDED FLOORS CO., 


INCORPORATED 


General Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Distributors in principal cities 


LOORS 


by a Guaranty Bond 
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in the second semester they are supervised study (unit 
basis) and history in the seventh and eighth grades. 
The courses decided upon for high-school teachers are: 
first semester, physical education (including the inter- 
mediate schools and elementary platoon schools), teaching 
literature, teaching world history and teaching civics. The 
second semester high-school subjects are: organization 
and correlation of work in commercial departments, teach- 
ing composition, teaching United States history and an 
interpretation of statistics. The courses for the special 
schools for the first semester are the problem child and 
for the second semester, instruction of the problem child. 


New School to Promote Modern 
Teaching Methods 


The Benjamin Franklin, a new elementary school with 
a capacity of 800 pupils and costing about $200,000, is now 
being constructed in East Chicago, Ind. The building, 
which is to be ready about the first of next year, is to be 
a platoon type of school and will be a model up-to-date 
elementary school. The equipment in the kindergarten and 
elementary grades is to be tables and chairs, and movable 
and adjustable furniture will be used throughout the en- 
tire school. The idea of installing movable furniture in 
schools is new and has many advantages. With furniture 
of this type it is possible for the pupils to combine their 
efforts in the study of certain subjects. The tendency in 
schools thus furnished is to break away from the fixed 
rules for conducting classes. It is believed that in classes 
where there is no regular procedure the pupils are better 
able to test their abilities and find wherein their faults lie. 


Michigan Has High Percentage of 
Children in Kindergarten 


Michigan holds a unique position among other states in 
that a much larger percentage of its children between the 
ages of four and six are in kindergarten than of any 
other state except California and this without a state 
kindergarten petition law. This situation has been attrib- 
uted in part to the fact that all plans for new school 
buildings must be submitted to the state authorities and it 
is unusual for any plans to be approved without provi- 
sion being made for a kindergarten if the school district 
is of sufficient size to warrant the establishment of such 
a class. 


New Building Is Named for 
Eminent Educator 


A modern fire resistive twelve-room grade building is 
now in process of construction in Hartford City, Ind., and 
will replace the William Reed of Central building that 
has served for seventy years. The new building is two 
stories high, is built of light buff brick with stone trim- 


mings, has an auditorium that will seat 400 persons, has 
a stage and will be used for the regular physical educa- 
tion program. The building will cost $125,000 and will 
be ready for use about Thanksgiving. It will be named 
for William Reed, who served Hartford City through a 
long life as an educator. 





Pupils to Take Part in Radio 


Education Program 


Education by radio is to be used in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
schools this winter, according to an announcement in the 
Pennsylvania School Journal for October. It is planned 
to equip every school with a radio receiving set. At 
specified times lessons on a particular subject will be 
broadcast to pupils of a certain grade simultaneously. 
The broadcasting station is to be installed in the new 
administration building of the board of education. 

Teachers and pupils whose voices are found suitable 
for broadcasting will carry out the lesson through the 
microphone, the teacher questioning and explaining, and 
the pupils answering and giving their versions of the 
subject. 





Two New High-School Buildings Now 


in Use in an Indiana County 


A total of $175,000 has been spent for new school 
structures in Montgomery County, Indiana, during the 
last year. Two new high-school buildings have been 
completed and are now in use, one at New Market, a 
consolidated school, and another at Linden. An addition 
of four new recitation rooms and a large community room 
has been made at Darlington. 

With one exception, all the schools of Montgomery 
County are all organized on the six-six basis. 





East Chicago School Adopts New 
Method for Budgeting Supplies 


The school authorities at East Chicago, Ind., have 
developed a tentative plan and procedure for the budget- 
ing of all school supplies purchased. A few of the out- 
standing features of the plan are as follows: 

The pupil is taken as the unit for budgetary allotment, 
and the total allotment is obtained by taking the average 
daily enrollment plus the average daily increase over a 
period of the preceding five years. The building is taken 
as the unit of distribution. The amount allowed per child 
for the elementary school is $1.85, and for the high school 
the amount is $2.75. Each building has a credit rating 
established with the central office and each principal is 
regularly notified of his building credit balance as he 
makes requisitions for supplies. A per capita allowance 
for the different school subjects is now in use. This will 
be altered as the need for adjustments arises. 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 
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because the floor beneath 


their feet 1s warm,dry,resiltent, clean 





Tired little muscles—chilled little 
bodies—‘‘colds’’ and absences—how 
often they are simply the result of 
damp, rigid, stone-like floors! 


More and more, school board 
members are coming to realize the 
wisdom of flooring schools with 
the one flooring material that com- 
bines warm, dry, cushioning com- 
fort with the qualities of lasting 
wear which school use demands 


make it smoother with time. 
Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of school boards have 


» » 
Cotte & Miachell, tac Calitics, Mach Northern Hard Maple! been guided by these facts in select- 
nor, AK. mpany Mars ° is. ° eae . . . . 
—y- eee This resilient flooring material 1s ing flooring. They have chosen 
a Se remarkably tough-fibred and tight- Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 


Indiana Flooring Company, 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Koeeland-Bigelow Company 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. _— Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchel! Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
Marinette, Wis. 
Glidden, Wis. 


New York, N. Y 


Bay City, Mich 


Gladstone, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn 


Robbins Flooring Company 
Sawver Goodman Company 
Soo Lumber Company 

Stephenson, 1. Co. Trustees Weils, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 
Wells,J.W. Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 


flooring problems. . . Write us 


grained. It does not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet 
and the moving of equipment simply 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—By a_ new 


Marietta-Murphy Finishing 


ishes as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN 


SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


AUTUMN BROWN 


gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


special staining process—the 


System—Northern Hard Maple Floors may 
now be given a variety of beautiful, lasting color finishes. 


Standard fin- 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE 


PASTEL GREEN 
ORCHID 


SEAL BLACK 
NATURAL 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors’’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1797 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Guaranteed Floorings 
The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of facture and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading t~ ee economically meng ey = remarkable woods. 

is trade-mark is for your protection. Or 
it on the flooring you use. mM F M A 


Floor with Maple 





= 
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Winston-Salem School Buys Art 
Objects With Book Fines 


fines collected on overdue books 
Richard J. Reynolds High School, 
C., have been used to buy small pieces of 
works of art, colored prints 


from the li 
Winston 


tatu 


Library 
brary of 
Salem, N. 
of famou 


ary, reproduction 


of paintings by old masters and post cards from noted 
places of Europe. The selection was made by three 
teachers of the school who went abroad last year. 

They made their purchases with a view to their special 


value in the study of English, history and art. It is 
expected that as other teachers travel abroad in the 
future they will be commissioned to make similar pur- 
chases, and the money paid by the pupils in fines will 


thus be returned to them in the form of cultural objects. 


Equalization Funds Established 
for Rural Schools 


Three-fourths of the 
maintain some type of state equalization fund based on 
the principle that the wealth of the state should be used 
for education of the children of the state regardless of 
their living place, according to a study of recent progress 
in rural education, 1927-28. About one-third of the states 
in this group have adopted their present equalization plan 
during the last two years. 

A revision of existing methods of school support in an 
effort to relieve the overburdened property taxation is 
eliciting favorable consideration by many states. The 
tobacco tax, which has recently been adopted by four 
states, and other types of sales tax are the probable 
changes that will be adopted in the next few years as 
sources of school support. 

The study discusses certification of rural teachers, the 
“revolving” building fund practice whereby districts are 
loaned money for new buildings and preservice and in- 


states have established and now 


service training of rural teachers. 


Seattle Principals Employ Various 
Methods for Improving Instruction 


The two objectives in the principal’s supervision, as 
described by Worth McClure, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Seattle, Wash., are: First, he must formulate 
and execute the educational program and, second, he 
must further the orientation unification of all the parts 
of the school into one unit. “While doing these things,” 
said Mr. McClure, “he must excel in his supervisory 
functions in order that the final unit, the child, may live 
the experience of creative education.” 

Two lists of activities were published with Mr. Mc- 
Clure’s article in the September issue of the American 
Educational Digest. These are used by the principals of 
Seattle schools as a means of improving their methods of 
instructions. The seven points brought out in the first 
list were: visits to classrooms, conferences with indi- 


Ss 
vidual teachers, diagnosis and follow-up of standardized 
and informal tests, meetings for the discussion of teach- 
ing problems, demonstration lessons by principal or by 
others as arranged by principal, visiting other schools 
and conferences with individual pupils about school 
progress. 

This list was outlined by Mr. McClure after a study 
had been made and questionnaires turned in by each 
principal in the city schools. The other list, practically 
the same, had been published previously in the “Seventh 
Yearbook of the Department of Elementary-School Prin- 


cipals.” 


Study Effectiveness of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture 


A study of the effectiveness of vocational education in 
agriculture is soon to be published by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, E. R. Allen, editor and educa- 
tional consultant of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, states. This study by Dr. Charles A. Myers, 
research secretary of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, is bringing up to 1926 a study Dr. Myers 
conducted in 1922 on the value of agricultural education 
in the high schools. The question that the federal board 
is interested in solving, according to Mr. Allen, is the 
actual value to pupils of preemployment courses. If 
it is discovered that the work taken is not a preparation 
for the occupations followed by the pupils then it is a 
waste of the public’s money, and some more efficient sys- 
tem of vocational education should be substituted. 


Lincoln Memorial University Opens 
Thirty-Second Year 


Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn., opened 
its thirty-second scholastic year with an entering fresh- 
man class of 166 members. To realize the most possible 
from the freshman week period, the class was divided 
into four sections and a faculty adviser was appointed 
for each section for the year. Each section was given 
psychological tests. Lectures were also given on such 
topics as getting adjusted, the budgeting of time and 
money, how to take care of the health and how to use 
the library intelligently. The formal opening of the 
autumn quarter was held on the morning of October 3, 
with an address by Dean Hervin U. Roop. 





Manual for Parents Issued by 
New York School 


A “Manual for Parents” has been issued by the High 
School of Commerce of New York City and a copy sent 
to parents of all boys in the school. The purpose is to 
give a comprehensive knowledge of the work of the school, 
the duties and responsibilities of the pupils and the 
ways in which parents may cooperate in realizing the 
highest ideals of the school. 
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“I Have Cut My Repainting 
Costs to a Minimum,” 


said one superintendent to another. 


“Since I have used 








to wash painted surfaces I find it necessary 
to repaint at only infrequent intervals.” 


This is not all, for while there is a great saving 
in time and costs by the use of Wyandotte, increasing 
numbers of superintendents are finding that painted 
surfaces are cleaned as easily as a china dish when 
washed with Wyandotte Detergent, and—they look 
like newly painted surfaces. 


An order on your Supply House 
will prove a great economy in 
time and money. 











The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Survey Shows High Percentage of 
Enrollment in Japanese Schools 


The Japanese people in little more than half a century 
have established a complete system of public education 
which enrolls 98 per cent or more of children of school 
age, and annually keeps a considerable number of its 
students studying abroad, it is stated in a report on 
education in Japan just received by the federal depart- 
ment of education, Washington, D. C. 

The report is in reply to a request for information 
as to the status students who have been trained in the 
schools of Japan should have in institutions in the United 
States. The report amounts to a general sketch of edu- 
cation in Japan, outlining its financing and administration, 
the various types of schools and their curricula, the atti- 
tude of the people of Japan toward education and making 
some comparisons between Japanese schools and schools 
that give instruction on approximately equivalent levels 


in the United States. 


Courses Planned for Prospective 
School Principals 


According to an announcement made by the Rev. John 
B. Creeden, S.J., dean of Boston College, Boston, Mass., 
a course in professional training for prospective ele- 
mentary-school principals will be given at the college 
this year. A number of instructors prominent in Massa- 
chusetts school activities will conduct the classes which 
are to be held in the rooms of the Boston College High 
School. 


Saturday Schools a Haven of 
Refuge in Dull Hours 


Contrary to popular belief, it seems that the children 
of to-day have actually changed their attitude towards 
school. They like it. Proof of this may be found in the 
attendance at the Saturday schools in Gary, Ind. 

According to William A. Wirt, superintendent of 
schools at Gary, nearly 75 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in the public schools attend the voluntary classes held 
on Saturday. Some say that they come because they 
have nothing else to do; others, because they are behind 
in their studies and want an opportunity to catch up. 
Still others come because they are interested in some 
special work that they cannot get in their regular school 
program. 

As for the teachers, they too find that their interest 
in the regular school work is stimulated by the work they 
do in the Saturday school. 

There can be no objection on the grounds that the 
children are kept from play and thus deprived of sun- 
light and fresh air, for gymnasium and playground in- 
structors are on hand throughout the day to supervise 
the play and help in the organization and instruction of 
the various teams that are formed. 


Under the new plan, the playgrounds are open at least 
seven hours on Saturdays. Last year, statistics show, 
570,628 pupil hours were spent on the playgrounds on 
Saturdays. The total cost for the teaching service was 
$7,317, or a little more than one and a fourth of a cent 
per pupil hour. The total attendance in the classrooms 
on Saturdays was 280,137 pupil hours at a total cost of 
$20,614. Other costs in connection with the Saturday 
schools bring the total to $44,696. Much of this expense 
would be incurred, however, even with the doors locked, 
so that in the long run it is believed to be an economic 
saving to keep the school open to those who wish to study. 

Some of the advantages of the Saturday school as 
pointed out by the teachers are that they provide good 
use for leisure time, give the weak pupil an opportunity 
to do in six days what the rest do in five, provide an op- 
portunity for more extensive and intensive pursuit of the 
regular school work, permit expeditions in the classroom 
and afield into unexplored territory and provide the great 
psychological incentive—opportunity for voluntary effort. 

Other advantages as pointed out by John G. Rossman, 
assistant superintendent of schools at Gary, in an article 
in the American Educational Digest, are that the children 
are kept off of the streets, they are given greater op- 
portunities for education, they are allowed to follow their 
own desires, they are prevented from mingling with un- 
desirable characters whom they might meet on the street 
and their character is developed through their determina- 
tion to go to school and to make good. 





Cost of Education Is Low 


The cost per pupil day of operating the schools in the 
United States is amazingly small, according to Joy El- 
mer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Statistics show that it costs less than 
five cents a day per capita to operate the public schools. 

If the cost of education were ten times as much, it is 
pointed out in an article in the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal that every dollar invested in education brings a return 
of two in commerce. The building of technical schools 
is the foundation of new industries, and the education 
provided in the public schools of to-day is the basis on 
which future civilization will be built, the article concludes. 





Funderburg Resigns After Seventeen 
Years as County Superintendent 


After serving since 1911 as county superintendent of 
schools, Clifford Funderburg of Huntington County, Ind., 
submitted his resignation which became effective October 1. 
His resignation automatically retires him from member- 
ship on the state board of education of which he was a 
member. 

Mr. Funderburg is known throughout Indiana as the 
pioneer in inaugurating and developing the six-six type 
of school organization. As a member of the state board 
of education his work along this line has been significant, 
and he has always been an ardent champion of this type 
of organization. 
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A Brunswick Trium 


In Seat 
Manufacture! 


A sheet-covered seat that is 
guaranteed indefinitely not to 
split at the edges 


As shown below, Brunswick’s new White Seat has a 
heavy reinforced cushion of tough, resilient pyralin 
right on the outer edges where blows and rough 
usage are liable to cause white seats to split open. 
The sheet pyralin on the new Brunswick Seat is 
welded to this heavy cushion edge of pyralin. The 
seat edge is thus made g times as thick as asingle sheet! 








HE makers of the famous Whale-bone-ite Seat now offer 

their newest triumph in seat manufacture. The Brunswick 
White Seat shown here is a pyralin sheet-covered seat on 
wood base with a unique patented feature that means com- 
plete protection at the outer edge of the seat where danger 
of damage is greatest. 

Instead of merely joining the two sheets of pyralin by 
overlapping or butting, as has been the custom in white seat 
manufacture, Brunswick has developed and patented a joint 
which makes what has been the weakest part of a sheet- 
covered seat now the strongest. 


The two sheets of pyralin are now welded at the edge to 
a heavy cushion of pyralin. Thus instead of the usual thick- 
ness at the edge, where blows are most apt to hit, this 
new-type seat has solid pyralin there 9 times the thickness 
of a single sheet! 


BRUNSWIC 













Brunswick White Seat, Model 300, 
with chromium plated hexagon hinge 





Even the roughest usage won't damage this amazing new 
construction. It enables us to guarantee this edge against 
defects for an unlimited period. 

Our large manufacturing facilities enable us to offer the 
Brunswick White Seat at exceedingly attractive prices. 


In addition to the Whale-bone-ite Seat, and this new 
White Seat, Brunswick is now manufacturing a complete 
line of wood seats. Thus in the Brunswick line you can now 
find seats for every type of installation. Our catalog showing 
all models should be in your file. Write for it. The coupon 
is for your convenience. 


Fill In, Clip and Mail 


r 1 
Box 311, Seat Department : 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
; 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago : 
; Send your complete catalog, showing all models of Whale- 
; bone-ite, White and Wood Seats. ; 
I 1 
PONIES: cihsnicastSs ited iacahdusisia thai bcniheiiasaadaesaneseainensacmmnediae naladideckitean tee : 
I t 
i 1 
: pe SE AEE SEIN oe OS ee LG ey eo Ve SER 
I ! 
; I tthe icine tee ee es oes Se a ea ate Recerca ! 
L 


WHITE 
SEATS 


Made by the Manufacturers of the Whale-bone-ite Seat 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. :; 


Chicago - New York 
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Americans Establish Trust Fund for 
Oxford University 


The American Trust Fund for Oxford University is 
the outcome of the efforts of a group of Rhodes scholars 
in America. The trust fund is under the jurisdiction of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City. The 
trust deed, according to School and Society, was signed 
by Franklin F. Russell, secretary, Association of Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars, and delivered to J. Stewart Baker, 
president, Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

The fund provides for scholarships, exchange professor- 
ships, fellowships, contributions to building funds or such 
other uses as may be determined by an American com- 
mittee in consultation with Oxford authorities. No fixed 
sum has been set for the fund but contributions of any 
amount will be accepted. 





Foot-Candle Meter Valuable 
to Schools 


A foot-candle meter is a device that should be owned 
by every school, according to an article appearing in the 
Private School News, in which the various methods for 
lighting schoolrooms are discussed. It is a simple, direct- 
reading instrument of convenient size and low cost. It 
is valuable not only for investigating the efficiency of the 
artificial lighting, but for measuring daylight in the 
classroom at different times of the day and under dif- 
ferent weather conditions to determine when the artificial 
lighting should be turned on. 





Encourage Radio Education in Cuba 


Radio education is to be more pronounced in Cuba this 
year than ever before, according to an article in the 
Western Journal of Education. The article states that 
materials for the construction of radio sets will be pro- 
vided for all centers of learning in Cuba, from the Uni- 
versity of Habana to the smallest school, in order that 
pupils throughout the country may receive the benefit of 
a series of popular lectures to be broadcast from the 
ministry of public instruction. 

The subjects to be presented are: agriculture, industry, 
science, commerce, literature and civics. The receiving 
set for each school is to be constructed by pupils of the 
school. 





Teachers Outnumber Positions 
in Massachusetts 


In Germany, it is stated, there are more than twenty- 
seven applications for every vacancy in the teaching pro- 
fession. A similar situation, although on a smaller scale, 
threatens the state of Massachusetts where it has been 
found that there are fully 1,000 teachers without employ- 
ment, according to an announcement in a recent issue, of 


the Journal of Education. It is believed that one of the 
reasons for the existing condition is the increased salaries 
offered to teachers since the World War. Frank W. 
Wright, deputy commissioner of education for Massa- 
chusetts, points out that more rigid entrance require- 
ments for normal schools in view of the present over- 
abundance of teachers would probably tend to correct the 
situation. 


Clubs Organized for Study of 
English in Porto Rico 


Great improvement has already been noticed in the 
English spoken in the schools of Porto Rico as the result 
of the institution of teachers’ and pupils’ clubs for the 
study of English, according to a report recently received 
by the Federal department of education. 

Sixty-seven teachers’ clubs were in operation in the 
island in February, 1928, with a total membership of 
534 teachers, the announcement states. At the same time 
612 pupils’ clubs, with 32,415 members were functioning. 
The movement is sponsored by the department of edu- 
cation of Porto Rico. 





Illinois Superintendents to Meet 


in Urbana 


The Illinois City Superintendents’ Association will hold 
its annual fall meeting in Urbana, IIl., at the Urbana- 
Lincoln Hotel beginning Wednesday afternoon, November 
21, and closing the following day with a joint banquet 
with the State School Board Association. 

The meeting Thursday afternoon is a joint session with 
the State School Board Association at which a nationally 
known speaker will talk on citizenship training. Train- 
ing school children for citizenship will be the main theme 
of the entire meeting. 





University of Porto Rico Suffers 
From Hurricane 


In the recent hurricane which swept the Gulf of Mexico, 
the University of Porto Rico was damaged to the extent 
that it was necessary to discontinue classes. On October 
1, however, reorganization was well under way, and nec- 
essary repairs had been made so that it was possible to 
reopen the buildings and take up the work where it had 
been left at the time of the storm. It was then found 
that the enrollment of the university as well as the build- 
ings had suffered from the catastrophe. Many of the 
families had suffered financially, forcing a number of 
students to withdraw from school. 

It was the chancellor of the university who sent to the 
United States the first cable requesting help, according to 
a report in School and Society. The university has served 
the refugees in providing food and clothing for the sick 
and starving. The R. O. T. C. of the university has been 
on active guard duty over the island. 
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Where Hurry is the 
Death of Hinges 


and 
chains 
bring 
swift 


depreciation 





(Patented 


School doors, constantly swinging, sub- 
ject to rough use, need this hinge pro- 
tection. The repeated shock of entrance 
doors opened quickly against inflexible 
chains is only a little less damaging than 
banging directly against walls, door 
stops, or back to the limit of their swing. 
See that hinges receive the deserved 
protection of a simple Door Stay with 
resilience to absorb shock. This is pro- 
vided by the curved spring arms of the 
Rixson 


Dese ‘Stay 
and Holder 


As a door holder this device holds the 
door wide open by a thumb piece ad- 
justment. (The No. 39 Door Stay and 
Holder is identical to No. 38, with the 
exception that thumb piece “E” is made 
a stationary block, so designed that by 
applying a slight pressure to the door, 
this block will engage the curved arms 
“B”, holding the door in an open posi- 
tion. A slight pressure at the handle 
of the door will either engage or release 
the hold-open feature.) Meets fully ev- 
ery demand for door-swinging protec- 
tion. 

A circular completely detailing 

the Rizson Door Stay and 


Holder will be sent on request. 
Write for it. 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Til. 
New York Office: 101 Park Ave., New York 


’ ' 






































Builders’ Hardware 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 


Overhead Door Checks 
Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 
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LAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
a 


i) 





AVING concentrated our entire 
- efforts and resources to the crea- 
tion, development, and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods for almost thirty years, we offer a 
very superior line of playground equip- 
ment. All apparatus is of a design and 
construction that meets the approval of 
the leading playground and recreation 
authorities. We conduct the largest busi- 
ness of its kind and are constantly in touch 
with playground requirements—this places 
us in a position to assist those who are 
preparing to establish well equipped play- 
grounds. Catalog covering playground or 
swimming pool apparatus will be sent to 
those interested on request. 





HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A 























)2 The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
News of the Month 
Exhibitors Plan for Department Resolutions for Educating Parents 
of Superintendence Meeting Adopted at Southern Meeting 
The largest series of exhibits every displayed at a Universal education for parenthood is of the greatest 


meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association is promised for the fifty- 
ninth annual convention of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Cleveland, February 23 to 28, 1929. 

Since the last meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in 1923, the Auditorium Annex has been 
erected near the Cleveland Public Auditorium. The main 
sessions of the convention will be in the auditorium and 
the exhibits will be housed in the annex. 

The announcement of the exhibit states that meeting 
halls in the public auditorium will be used throughout the 
entire convention period. These halls, ten in number, of 
various sizes and types are designed to serve the large 
group the Department of Superintendence 
and many meetings of other departments and 
allied arrangement of the 
makes the auditorium and the exhibit 
hall convenient. Convention service, including registra- 
tion, postoffice, sale of tickets, information headquarters 
and similar activities will be carried on at desks located 


great 


meetings of 
of the 
The 
between 


groups. enclosed arcade 


passage 


in the center of the exhibit space in the Auditorium 
Annex. Restaurant and lunchroom, public telephone 
service, restrooms and lounges are conveniently located 


in the exhibit hall. All exhibits are on one floor. 

Throughout the convention, except Sunday, February 
24, the exhibits will open at 8:15 o’clock each day. On 
Saturday and Monday they will remain open until 8 p.m. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the closing hour will be 6 
o’clock and on Thursday the exhibits will close perma- 
nently at 5:30 o'clock. 

President Frank D. Boynton has announced as the gen- 
eral theme of the convention: “How Can the Public 
Schools Better Serve Democracy?” The discussions of 
the theme will be divided under five subtopics: finance, 
articulation, personnel, citizenship and character, 
vestigation through research. 

A departure from the usual custom noted in 
the closing of the convention on Thursday afternoon 
instead of Thursday night that members of the depart- 
ment and allied groups may take early evening trains 
out of Cleveland. President Boynton promises that 
a speaker of outstanding national prominence will deliver 
the closing address, summarizing the theme of the meet- 
ing. 

Allied organizations and departments that will have 
programs at Cleveland at the same time are: Department 
of Superintendence, Department of Elementary-School 
Principals, National Association of Deans of Women, De- 
partment of Rural Educatieon, Department of Vocational 
Education, Department of Secondary-School Principals, 
Educational Research Association, National Council of 
Education, City Teacher Training School Section, National 
of High-School Inspectors and Supervisors, 
National Council of Kindergarten Supervisors and Train- 


and in- 


will be 


Association 


ing Teachers, National Council of Primary Education, 
National Society of College Teachers of Education, 


National Society for the Study of Education and National 


Council of State Superintendents. 


importance to the highest development of our civilization 
and teachers’ colleges should include special training to 
prepare their graduates to lead local parent education 
groups, according to a set of resolutions adopted by the 
board of managers of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which met in Charleston, S. C. The resolu- 
tions embodying the stand of the board of managers of 
the congress also commending the Bureau of Education, 
Department of Interior, for its activity in the field of 





parent education were made public at the meeting. 
| ih - 
| Forthcoming Meetings 
Department of Superintendence, National Edu- 
| cational Association. 
President, Frank D. Boynton, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Secretary, J. W. Crabtree, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
Annual Meeting—Public Auditorium Annex, 

| 


Cleveland, February. 23-28, 1929. 


Florida Education Association. 
President, George W. Marks, superintendent, 

Volusia County, De Land. 

Annual Meeting—Orlando, 


November 30-De- | 
cember 1, 1928. 


Idaho Education Association. 
President, D. A. Stephenson, Nampa. 
Secretary, John L. Hillman, 331 Sonna Bldg., 


Boise. | 
Annual Meeting—Pocatello, December 27-29, 
1928. 


Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
President, Joseph F. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 
Secretary, James H. Kelley, 400 N. Third St., 

Harrisburg. 


Annual Meeting—Reading, December 27-28, 
1928. | 
South Dakota Education Association. | 


President, Lyman M. Fort, principal, Mitchell 
High School, Mitchell. 
Secretary, N. E. Steele, 3 Perry Bldg., Sioux | 


Falls. 
Annual Meeting—Mitchell, November 24-28, 
1928. 
West Virginia State Education Association. 


President, Mrs. Bertha Filson, superintendent, 
Mason County, Point Pleasant. 
Secretary, J. H. Hickman, 403-405 Capital City 

Bank Bldg., Charleston. 
Annual Meeting—Wheeling, November 15-17, | 
1928. 
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Sana-bestos Tiles 


PaTENnrTeD 


for Schools and Colleges 


DURABLE—ECONOMICAL 
CLEAN—COMFORTABLE 











Corridor of Berry Memorial M. E. Church, Chicago, showing in- 
stallation of red and black Sana-bestos Tiles. Wm. C. Jones, Archt. 





ANA-BESTOS FLOOR TILES cost | 
less than other types of approved floor- | 
ing. They are easily and quickly laid in | 
plastic cement by the average workman. | 


This modern indestructible flooring is 
moderate in first cost with no upkeep ex- 
pense. It is not affected by acids or alka- 
lines. Ink stains are easily removed by wash- 
ing with soap and water. 


Sana-bestos Floor Tiles will not buckle, 
crawl, warp, wrinkle, loosen or turn up at 
the corners. The comfortable, non-slip- 
pery, resilient surface is not affected by 
traffic no matter how severe. The floor 
never wears rough or gritty. 


Sana-bestos Floor Tiles offer a variety of 
color tones, including Black, Maroon, Red, 
Brown, Green, that harmonize with any 
artistic layout. (Sana-bestos Tiles cannot be 
manufactured in light colors.) 





Sample tile and descriptive literature 
sent upon request 


FRANKLYN R.MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Asbestone and Sana-bestos Tiles 


311 Madison St. Waukegan, Illinois 
Established 1906 
nail 
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Telescopic Hoist 
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Best insurance 
against accident 


And many years of service at very 
low cost 


ORE than 1700 schools are G&G equipped. 

Schools must be free from accident-traps. 
Note how G&G sidewalk doors and spring 
guard gate fully protect sidewalk opening. 
Doors lock automatically when open or closed. 
Nothing is left to chance. Two men easily 
and quickly do the work of 5 or 6. The over- 
head crane model illustrated permits ash truck 
to drive up alongside hoistway. There are 
also “one-man” models, both nand-power and 
electric, for use where cans must be moved 
across sidewalk to curb. Electric models use 
surprisingly little current. 


Write for catalog or see your Architect. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


523 West Broadway New York 
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News of the Month 








Four New Schools in Columbus 
—Others Near Completion 


Four new school buildings were ready for use in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the beginning of the fall term, and two 
more are under construction and will be completed in 
the near future, according to an announcement in a recent 
issue of the Ohio Teacher. 

The McKinley Junior High School, the first new build- 
ing, was especially planned for junior high-school pur- 
poses, and will accommodate 1,250 pupils. The Open Air 
School, the first new specialized building was designed 
to meei the needs of the “open air” pupils. This building 
has a capacity of 200 pupils. The John Burroughs 
school has a new addition of thirteen rooms, and Cham- 
pion Avenue School has a new gymnasium, an auditorium, 
a work shop and four classrooms. The Indianola Junior 
High and the West High are the two schools now under 
construction. 

Other new buildings now in use in Ohio are: a $650,000 
school at Berea, a $270,000 structure at Dennison, three 
centralized buildings in Van Wert County, four schools 
in Lake County, a $175,000 junior and senior high school 
at Gibsonburg, a building at Bellevue, the $79,000 Port- 
age Township school at Portage Center and a $50,000 
addition to the Hanover Township school in Butler 
County. 





Platoon Schools Superior to Others 
Study Shows 


Platoon schools furnish more adequate training in the 
three R’s than do the nonplatoon schools and at no point 
do they go below the median score of the nonplatoon 
group, according to a general statement in regard to the 
work-study-play or platoon system of training just issued 
by the Bureau of Education. 

Since many requests for information in regard to how 
platoon-school pupils compare with nonplatoon-school 
pupils in academic work have been received, the bureau 
has made a point of collecting information on this subject. 
Information received shows that in all cities where educa- 
tional tests have been given comparing the work of 
pupils in academic work in platoon schools and in non- 
platoon schools, the standing of the platoon-school pupils 
in academic work is equal to or superior to that of the 
pupils in the nonplatoon schools. 

A report issued by the department of research and 
measurement, Pittsburgh, Pa., Public Schools, publishes 
the results of educational tests in spelling and arithmetic 
given to pupils in platoon and nonplatoon schools. The 
report states that: In arithmetic it is evident that the 
platoon group is superior in all grades in that function 
of arithmetic that we call reasoning. The platoon schools, 
however, maintain almost the same supremacy when the 
scores for correct answers are considered. At no point 
do they go below the corresponding median score of the 
nonplatoon group. 

Superintendent S. O. Hartwell, St. Paul, Minn., gives 
the results of tests in platoon and nonplatoon schools in 


spelling, arithmetic, reading and language. There was 
clear advantage of the platoon schools over the other 
schools not only in the general curve for each subject, 
but in practically three-fourths of the grades, subject by 
subject. 

Two factors seem to be largely responsible for the 
success of the platoon schools. First, the academic 
teacher of platoon classes is relieved of most of the 
special work. The teacher’s freedom from special subjects 
therefore, makes for better concentration on the part of 
both teacher and pupil in the regular recitation, and 
concentration produces results. Second, supervision is 
better adjusted, an advantage in both the regular and 
special subjects. In a word, the teaching staff in a 
platoon school is seldom intrinsically superior to that in 
other buildings, but it is better classified and organized, 
which, in turn, leads to improved results. 





Gas Tax Aids in Financing 
Georgia Schools 


Money derived from taxes on gasoline and kerosene 
is used in Georgia as an “equalization fund” to be dis- 
tributed by the state board of education for the purpose 
of equalizing the educational needs of the various counties, 
and their abilities to meet such needs, the Ohio Teacher 
reports. 

The amount that may be drawn by any one county is 
limited to $10,000, payable in seven monthly installments, 
but may be paid only to counties that have complied with 
the act requiring them to levy five mills county tax for 
their schools. 

The plan is based upon experience with state aid in 
other states. 





High Percentage of Commercial 
Graduates Enter Trade 


That graduates of high-school commercial courses are 
more likely to follow commercial pursuits than are grad- 
uates of college preparatory courses to enter college is 
indicated by a recent statewide survey conducted by the 
Connecticut Board of Education, involving the postgrad- 
uate records of 2,780 graduates of Connecticut high 
schools. 

The survey showed that 77 per cent of the graduates 
from high-school commercial courses in Connecticut were 
actually engaged in commercial occupations, whereas only 
63 per cent of the graduates from high-school college 
preparatory courses had entered higher institutions. 

Commercial occupations absorbed 42 per cent, or 1,168, 
of the 2,780 graduates, a higher percentage than any 
other group of occupations. This number included 77 
per cent of the graduates from commercial courses, 12 
per cent of the graduates from college preparatory 
courses, and 23 per cent of the graduates from other 
courses. Of the remaining 1,612 graduates or 58 per 
cent, 31 per cent were engaged in other occupations and 
27 per cent had entered college. 
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BENCHES 








Fic. 732—“HALLOWELL” WoORK-BENCH OF STEEL 
THROUGHOUT 





Fic. 923—‘‘HALLOWELL” STEEL WORK-BENCH WITH 
PLANK OF LAMINATED Woop IN FRONT 


**H ALLOWELL” 


Vocational Training Benches 


Here are two “HALLOWELL” Work-Benches, one 
of Steel throughout; the other just like it except for 
the plank of laminated wood in front. 


The top one is now standard equipment in machine 
shops and service stations the country over, while 
the other finds a ready market among wood workers 
and such like. Therefore, before equipping that Vo- 
cational Training School Shop be sure to find out 
about the “HALLOWELL” by writing us for 


BULLETINS 386 AND 401 


We carry 1368 different sizes and styles of HALLOWELL 
Steel Work-Benches and Tables in stock. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 
Box 524 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
28 N. Clinton St. 944 Harper Ave. 














THE CABLE COMPANY, 905 Cable Bldg., Chicago 
i Please send me details of your special offer to teachers t 
| and schools and full particulars of the Cable MIDGET 
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Midget Piano 


No money, effort or craftsmanship, have 
been spared to make the new type Cable 
MIDGET the recognized standard small 
piano, perfect for school use. It stands 
as the high point in the achieve- 
ment of an organization produc- 
ing better pianos for almost half a 
century. Durable, yet light in 

weight . . . proportionately low 

in cost... mobile .. 
holds its tone and tune 


1. Musical quality and capac- 
ity of larger pianos. 


2. Keys standard size and 
spacing. Full 88-note scale. 


3. Proportionately the longest 
string length and largest 
sound-board area of any 
piano. 


4. Strings longer than in most 
popular Baby Grands. Nor- 
mal string angle not distort- 


ed for added length. 


5. Heavier plate gives greater 
durability and strength. 


6. New scientifically designed 
scale; action giant-bracketed 
to plate, preventing any va- 
riation in adjustment. 


7. Durable, mobile, holds its 


tone and tune. 


Avaiiable to your school, to you and all 
members of the school profession, under our 
extraordinary special offer. ...... Mail 
coupon for full particulars. 


The CABLE COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Line of Cable-made Pianos and Inner-Player Pianos 


905 Cable Building vee Chicago 
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News of the Month 








Boys Show Great Enthusiasm for 
Home Economics Courses 


Instruction in home economics for United 
States Bureau of Education says, is not a new venture. 
For some time, in various sections of the country, there 
have been sporadic offerings of this work to boys. But 
within the last two years a feeling has developed among 
school superintendents, as well as among the laity, that 
boys need instruction in the fundamental principles under- 
lying successful American home life. This has resulted 
in more than 7,000 boys’ receiving instruction in home 
economics in forty-two states. 

The universal interest in health, keeping fit, longevity 
and citizenship has to-day superseded the false notion, 
held by some people, that home economics instruction for 
boys “will develop them into cooks and seamstresses.” It 
is now recognized that boys are called upon daily to select 
food either at home, in the school or in restaurants. Often 
they are called upon to buy clothing, and later in their 
lives to build, purchase or rent a home and to be co- 
partners in the rearing of a family. The greater part 
of the money that boys will earn through all their lives 
after they become men will be spent in their homes. A 
proper understanding of the problems of those homes 
promises to be of constant practical value to them after 
they become men and acquire families. 

It is also recognized that some phases of home economics 
education are needed for boys to become intelligent con- 
sumers of “economic goods” and sympathetic participators 
in home and family life. 

The superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., in his 
report for 1926, stated that “there should be some means 
by which boys may be given courses in household 
mechanics, household sanitation, household finances and 
elementary nutrition.” 

In Denver, Colo., the home economics department has 
outlined a course entitled “Applied Economics,” which 
is elective by boys in the senior high school. So effective 
has the course proved that the boys in the junior high 
school are urging a similar course for themselves. 

The Manual Arts High School of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has, for a number of years, offered a successful course 
in home economics to high-school boys. 


boys, the 





A Year Book for Schools 


Of interest to every school man in the country, but 
particularly of interest to the business managers of col- 
leges and universities, is the new year book published 
by the American School Publishing Company, New York 
City. The book is entitled “The American School and 
University” and in it will be found many useful articles 
on the planning and construction of school and college 
buildings as well as special departments. 

The sections of the book are devoted to the following 
subjects: planning and construction of educational build- 
ings; utilization and maintenance of buildings and 
grounds; gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic field and 
playground; classroom, office, library and auditorium; 
cafeteria and home economics; laboratory and _ shop; 


chemical index; distributors of equipment; architects for 
educational buildings, and alphabetical and classified lists 
of manufacturers. 

“The American School and University” is the successor 
of “The University Purchasing Guide,” which has been 
published for several years. The year book is carefully 
prepared and well illustrated with many plans. 





Canadian Wilds Conquered 
by Traveling Schools 


The traveling schools employed in Ontario as a means 
of carrying education into the remote sections of the 
province have proved so successful that the minister of 
education has arranged for two more that are to operate 
between Fort William and Superior Junction, according 
to a report in the October issue of Hospital Social Service. 
The program includes night classes for adults. 

Every community in British Columbia with as many as 
ten pupils is to be provided with a primary school, and 
correspondence courses are being planned for older pupils 
living in places where high-school education is not pro- 
vided. 


City Schools Have Advantage 
Over Rural Schools 


The inferior status of the average rural school has been 
known in a general way, but seldom has this status been 
established numerically, according to a recently issued 
circular. 

Progress can only be achieved, it states, when actual 
conditions obtaining in all our schools become thoroughly 
known and when comparisons between favorable and un- 
favorable school conditions may be readily made. 

Ninety per cent of all the schools of America are found 
in localities 2,500 or less in population; urban schools 
enjoy the services of 83 principals and supervisors per 
100 schools, whereas the rural schools must be content 
with the guidance and leadership of only 6.2 of these 
functionaries per 100 schools; city schools are in session 
an average of 183 days annually, whereas in rural schools 
this number is 156; the average per capita cost in urban 
schools is $129.82; in rural schools it is $75.01; the aver- 
age value of school property per pupil enrolled is $299 
in the cities and $99 in the country, and teachers’ salaries 
are found to average $1,787 per school year in urban 
communities as against $855 in rural, with an average 
salary of $748 being paid in one-teacher schools. 

With respect to secondary education, it was found that 
22.7 per cent of the urban as against 8.3 per cent of the 
rural public-school children are enrolled in high school; 
that urban high schools show an average of 26.3 teachers 
per school, while in the average rural high school the 
entire secondary program is dependent upon 4.3 teachers; 
and that 47.2 per cent of the urban high schools have 
reorganized on a junior high-school basis, whereas only 
11.9 per cent of the rural high schools have so re- 
organized. 
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SAMUEL 
THE FRENCH’S 
AIR-AN-LITE PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 














Double Roll Shade Include the latest and most successful 

he ie = works of the best authors. Among the new 
e Air-an-Lite +4 : 

pe Dag pe additions to the 1929 catalogue are: 

when made with The Best People, Laff That Off, The Meanest Man 

Maxwell’s “Life- in the World, New Brooms, Skinner’s Dress Suit, 

time” Canvas _in- The Mystery Man, Is Zat So?, The Gossipy Sex, A 

sures your securing Prince There Was, Fool’s Gold, Little Old New 

the best results York, Wake Up, Jonathan! The Fall Guy, The 

from window light Springboard, Tommy, and Take My Advice. 


and ventilation. 





Our new 400-page Catalogue is a cyclopedia of ref- 
erence, including descriptions of thousands of 
plays. It is indispensable to all who produce, 





The Air-an-Lite is only one of many school shades 


we are in a position to furnish. We carry a read and study plays. Send for the 1929 edition. 
complete stock of standard shade materials and Free of charge. 
accessories. 


Let us help you solve your shading problems. SAMUEL FRENCH 


There Is a Distributor Near You INCORPORATED 1898 


Oe a ee 'HOS. R. EDWARDS 
M i Direct 
THE SHADE SERVICE BUREAU nny Gueder 
A SUBSIDIARY OF S. A. MAXWELL & CO., INC. 25 WEST 45TH STREET 
1 3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 























Eastman Classroom Films 











Seeing the Panama Canal in Action 


Classroom Films in geography and general science are now available. 
Write us for a demonstration. 





EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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In the Educational Field 





HENRY C. CLAYTON, for more than thirty years principal 
of the Columbia School, Marion, Ind., died suddenly while 
addressing a group of teachers of the Marion Teachers’ 
Federation. 


C. B. BALDWIN, formerly superintendent of the Cripple 
Creek District schools, has been elected superintendent 
of the elementary schools at Huntington Beach, Calif. 


C. A. HIGLEY, formerly superintendent of schools at 
New Lexington, Ohio, is now superintendent of schools 
at Ashville, Ohio. SUPERINTENDENT HIGLEY has had two 
years’ experience as managing editor of the Ohio 
Teacher. 


O. O. CRAWFORD, who has previously served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Nelsonville, Ohio, is now the new 
superintendent of schools at St. Clairsville. 


FLoyp E. GILBERT, principal of the Waterford High 
School, Waterford, N. Y., for the last twenty-four years, 
has resigned to become supervising principal of the Hills- 
dale School, Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Pror. W. S. WYNSTRA has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Oaksdale, Wash. 


Pror. HARRY HERLING has succeeded P. C. KETLER as 
superintendent of schools at Midland, Pa. 


G. L. ASHBURN has recently been appointed principal 
of the new Woodrow Wilson High School, East Dallas, 
Tex. 


J. J. Lerpzig has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Nemadji, Minn., succeeding L. E. LEIPOLD, 
resigned. 


CLARENCE E. MICHELS has recently been appointed su- 
perintendent of schools at Thompson, Mass., and W. C. 
CoLBy is the new principal at Tourtellotte High School, 
one of the Thompson group. 


JAMES W. PAcE has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Hanover, Pa., succeeding S. M. SToUFFER who 
has accepted the superintendency at Pottsville, Pa. 


Mrs. ANNIE E. Moore has resigned as principal of 
Public School Number Five, Hoboken, N. J. Mrs. Moore 
has been active in school work at Hoboken for fifty-five 
years and has been principal for the last twenty-five. 


M. G. Fiuier, formerly dean of Dickenson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., has been elected president of the college. 
M. P. SELLERS is the new dean. 


J. S. STILLWAUGH has been elected as superintendent 
of schools at Bronson, Kan. He was formerly principal 
of the high school at Prescott. 


I. S. HAHN, superintendent of the Middletown schools, 
Henry County, Ind., and president of the Indiana high 
school Bible study board, died after a short period of 
illness. 


Pror. MAX R. BRUNSTETTER recently resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Milleville High School, Milleville, N. J. 


C. C. PARISH is the new principal at the Glencoe High 
School, Gadsden, Ala. 


JAMES E. BLUE, principal of the Ironwood High School, 
Ironwood, Mich., has been appointed principal of the 
Rockford High School, Rockford, III. 


Dr. Howarp D. Wuite, formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Jersey City, N. J., has been newly ap- 
pointed as assistant state commissioner of education of 
New Jersey, succeeding LAMBERT L. JACKSON who has 
been appointed assistant superintendent at Newark. 


Dr. WILLIAM A. MESSLER, principal of the Jersey City 
Teachers’ Training School, has been selected to be prin- 
cipal of the new normal school which is now under 
construction in Jersey City. 


BENN McCALL ALDRICH is the new superintendent of 
schools at McGill, Nev. 


HENRY L. SULLIVAN has been appointed to succeed B. O. 
SKINNER as superintendent of schools at Marietta, Ohio. 
Mr. SULLIVAN was formerly superintendent of the schools 
at Van Wert, Ohio. 


HAROLD Potts has been appointed principal of the Ore- 
ville High School, Oreville, Ohio, succeeding JAMES 
RITTGERS, resigned. 


Dr. CHARLES KEYSER EDMUNDS is the newly elected 
president of Pomona College, Pomona, Calif. 


Dr. Howarp G. BURDGE has submitted his resignation 
as principal of the Fredonia State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


EARL B. TAYLOR, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Le Roy, N. Y., resigned to become instructor of education 


at the University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. EDWARD 
W. Spry is his successor. 
MARK KEPPEL, superintendent of schools of Los 


Angeles County, California, for many years president of 
the California Teachers Association, died recently. H. S. 
UPJOHN, who was formerly Mr. Keppel’s assistant, has 
been appointed to succeed him in Los Angeles County. 


LEONARD F. COLLINS has accepted the appointment as 
superintendent of schools at Chine, Calif. He will succeed 
B. McCALL ALDRICH, who resigned because of ill health. 


Mrs. ALMA TYLER PERKINS, formerly dean of women 
at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis., has been appointed 
dean of women at Rockford College, Rockford, IIl. 


A. G. CUMMINGS, principal of the Exmore-Willis Wharf 
High School, Exmore, Va., has been appointed principal 
of the Farmville High School, Farmville, Va. 


The Rev. Dr. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, formerly presi- 
dent of Rochester-Colgate Divinity School, has been elected 
president of Brown University. He succeeds Dr. W. H. P. 
FAUNCE who is retiring after a service of thirty years. 
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NOIS 


Engineering 








HAS NO 
FRIENDS 


Modern schools are now taking every precaution 
to rid class rooms of unnecessary distracting 
noises. Send for interesting engineering data. 


Colleges 
Gymnasiums 
Hospitals 

1. Theatres 

* Churches 
Clubs 

Office Bldgs. 
Lodges 


CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


ae > “ sound waves PY =» 
evens method is a proven engineering 
H nae acon success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 
of the mos ings and floors with any one or a com- 
modern bination of sound absorbing products, 
buildings has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 


. problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 
nmotse-pTO- vices and scientifically proved methods, 
tected with which include necessary changes in 


— ee are x. Ry 7 
even the operation of bowling alleys be- 
STEVENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 
Sound-Proof ered an impossible combination. 

Our engineering department will 
cheerfully advise with you, 
without 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


the least obligation. 

















HAMLINIZED SOUND 


EDGE TIGHT PROOF 
Doors and Folding Partitions 


te 
THE EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF 


In this day of Modern —, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Teaching, haphazard and 
, 2 gs ; Hamlinized D 
makeshift buildings are giv- are used throughout 


. this building, im all 
ing way to schools and col- studios and class 





e 8. 
leges that are built to meet Gordon & Kaelber, 
Rochester, N. Y 


the demand for concentrated 4pchitects. McKim. 


; : Mead & White, 
study free from distraction. New York City, 


Associate Architects. 


wee IRVING HAMLIN 


MANUFACTURERS 
1501 Lincoln Street, Evanston, III. 


request 



































They Bring 




















School 








Doors Under Control 


This special school hardware 
by McKinney consists of a 
hinge providing constant fric- 
tion control, (eliminating free- 
swinging, slamming doors); a 
Noiseless Roller Catch, taking 
the place of a metal latch; 
and a Rubber Door Stop act- 
ing as a cushion. 

The Noiseless Roller Catch 


requires no knob to retract the 
bolt to open the door. A push 
on the door is all that is nec- 
essary. Most class room doors 
open into the halls. The Mc- 
Kinney Catch therefore makes 
an ideal safeguard against fire 
and panic dangers. Write for 
details to McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MCKINNEY 
(friction control} 








HINGES 





‘Fresh Air... Everywhere”’ 
VENTILATION FOR HEALTH 


FOAENOOON Be 


SASH RAIL 
VENTILATORS 


They have the patented R-shaped 
vertical louvers that admit fresh air 


and stop all draughts, dirt, rain and 


snow. 


VENTILATION means HEALTH 


Ventilation is best with V-W Ventilators 
because they actually cause a flow of 
clean, fresh air. 


V-W removable venti- a _ aunt 
lators also have the e or 
tented R-Shz 1 
pated stored SNTILATYZ.. 
s. Wor <> 


NTILATOR CO. Co 


The V-W VENTILATOR CO. 


2885 A. I. U. Building 
Columbus, Ohio 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





J. WESLEY ROBERTSON has accepted the appointment as 
superintendent of schools at Byron, Wyo., succeeding 
ALBERT L. KEENEY whose resignation was recently an- 
nounced. 


WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN has been appointed dean of the 
school of education, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., 
to succeed the acting dean, THOMAS S: BOWDERN, who has 
been granted a leave of absence. 


I. S. HAHN, for thirteen years superintendent of schools 
at Middletown, Ind., died at his home in Bremen, Ind., 
after a short illness. 

MAJOR DELBERT BRUNTON, formerly head of the history 
department, Chico State Teachers’ College, Chico, Calif., 
has been appointed principal of the Mountain View High 
School, Mountain View, Calif. 


Dr. LEWIS SMITH, who was superintendent of schools 
at Joliet, Ill., is now the superintendent of schools at 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Pror. J. V. BREITWIESER, who has been associated with 
the school of education at the University of California, 
has been appointed director of the summer session. 


The Rev. COLEMAN NEviLs, S.J., has been appointed 
president of Georgetown University, to succeed the REv. 
CHARLES W. Lyons, resigned. 


R. C. PERRUSSEL is the new superintendent of schools 
at Florence, Kan., succeeding RAYMORE B. WALCHER who 
has been appointed superintendent at Burlington. 


JAMES WHITEHEAD, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Mineral, Kan., is now holding a similar position at 
Galena, Kan. 


ALLEN WHISAMORE is the new superintendent of schools 
at Peru, Kan., and W. G. Warp of Peru will be super- 
intendent at Shidler, Okla. 


ANNA MAE DOERING has been appointed superintendent 
of schools at Harris, Kan. 


G.- BROMLEY OXNAM has recently been elected as presi- 
dent of De Pauw University. The inaugural exercises 
were part of a two-day program given on October 12 
and 13. 


Dr. WILLIAM ALLEN WILBUR, formerly dean of Colum- 
bian College, George Washington University, has been 
appointed provost of the university, and Dr. CHARLES 
EDWARD HILL has been elected dean. 


M. B. CoLuLIns, Dayton, Ohio, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as superintendent of schools at Marseilles, Ohio. 


P. J. McoCuLLouGH has recently been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


H. H. Grecer had been elected superintendent of schools 
at Jeromeville, Ohio. 


L. W. ScotT has succeeded PAUL HAWKINS as super- 
intendent of schools at Treece, Kan. 


C. O. MATTINGLY, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Warsaw, Ky., is the new superintendent of schools at 
Owenton, Ky. 


Mrs. RACHAEL OWENS YAw, who resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Perry County, Ohio, to become a 
member of the school staff at East Cleveland, has been 
succeeded in the former position by P. E. HEARING. 


C. H. SALTER is the newly appointed superintendent of 
schools at Macedonia, Ohio. 





Special Provisions for Study of 
Art in South Bend 


A special room with paraphernalia for art study has 
been provided by the Lincoln Platoon School, South Bend, 
Ind., according to a statement in School Life for October. 

Believing in the value of art to the child as an indi- 
vidual and as a citizen, the school has placed art on a 
parity with academic subjects. 

Pupils work in a room particularly adapted to needs 
of drawing classes, with necessary paraphernalia, includ- 
ing facilities for applied arts. Periods are short and 
work is intensive. To develop an interest in civic im- 
provement, architecture and in home planning, art study 
is related through problems to civic enterprises and in- 
terior decoration. 





Study Relation of Education to 


Federal Government 


Forty-eight students at Columbia University, New York, 
coming from twenty-six different foreign countries visited 
the Bureau of Education, October 27, in order to study 
the relationship of education in the United States to the 
federal government. 

The acting commissioner of education, L. R. Kalbach, 
and the various division chiefs explained to the visitors 
the various activities of the bureau. The students for 
most part are men and women holding important educa- 
tional positions in their various home countries. Dr. Del 
Manzo, Columbia University, professor of education, 
headed the delegation. 

European students were the most numerous being from 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, Latvia, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. Numeri- 
cally, however, the largest group was from Japan, China, 
Korea, the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Three representatives from India were among the vis- 
itors. Syria, Palestine, South Africa, and Sierre Leone, 
West Africa, were also represented. 

The only South American representative was from 


Chile. Students from the Carribean rim included men and 
women from Mexico, Panama, Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Haiti. 
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age BUILDING 


MCORPORATED 


BUILDING BEING ERECTED aT 
RANT STREET 

rouRTH AND THIRD AVENUES 
PORARY OFFICES 


1826 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH. PA 





September 6, 1928 


C. &. DUNHAM COMPANY 

Cc. §. Wheeler, Manager, 
Pitteburgh Branch Sales Office 
May Building, Pittsburgh. 

Deer Sir; 


I am pleased to advise you relative to our reasons for selecting the 
Dunham Differential System for the Grant Building in preference to other types 
of heating systems. 


We made @ very thorough investigation, and are conviaced thet it will 
effect economies and temperature control superior to any other system with which 
we are familiar. It is necessary from time to time to make some changes in the 
sizes and location of radiators in @ building of this type, end also add addition- 
@l radiation. This can be done with « Dunham Differential system without unbdal- 
ancing it, and eliminates the high engineering costs, which would be necessery to 
properly balance an orifice type system. ‘The higher vacuum produces rapid circu- 
lation, and permite steam to be turned on later in the morning and still bring the 
building up to the desired temperature. 


In operating under higher vacuum, steam temperatures are reduced, which 
effects Gniform inside temperature to satisfy the demand of the outside temperature 
We found that the higher vacuum is very easily maintained by using your packless 
inlet valves, 


Therefore, for the edditional cost of your Differential equipment, ve 
are convinced that we have selected the best. 


Yours very truly, 


GRANT BUILDING, INCORPORATED. 


v.W.Bunter, rintenden*. 


V. W. Hunter Tells Why 
The Grant Building, Pittsburgh 


Selected the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System 


%s AM pleased to advise you relative to our reasons for selecting 
the Dunham Differential System for the Grant Building in 
preference to other types of heating systems. 


“We made a very thorough investigation, and are convinced 
that it will effect economies and temperature control superior to 
any other system with which we are familiar. It is necessary 
from time to time to make some changes in the sizes and location 
of radiators in a building of this type, and also add additional 
radiation. This can be done with a Dunham Differential System 
without unbalancing it, and eliminates the high engineering costs, 
which would be necessary to properly balance an orifice type sys- 
tem. The higher vacuum produces rapid circulation, and permits 
steam to be turned on later in the morning and still bring the 
building up to the desired temperature. 

“In operating under higher vacuum, steam temperatures are 
reduced, which effects uniform inside temperature to satisfy the 
demand of the outside temperature. We found that the higher 
= is very easily maintained by using your packless inlet 
valves 

“Therefore, for the additional cost of your Differential equip- 
ment, we are convinced that we have selected the best. 


Complete information concerning this System cof Heating upon request. 


‘C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
4150 East Ohio Street, Chicago 














U. S. Patent No. 1644114. Ad- 
ditional patents in United States, 
Canada and foreign countries now 
pending. 

Over eighty branch and local 
sales offices in the United 
States, Canada and the 
United Kingdom bring Dun- 
ham Heating Service as close 
to you as your telephone. 
Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for the address of our « 
office in your city. An engi- 
neer will counsel with you on 
any project. 

Architect, H. Hornbostel. Assoc. | 
Architects, Eric Fisher Wood & 
Co. Consulting Engineer, Thos. 
Payne. Heating Contractors, Mc- 
Ginness, Smith & McGinness. 
Thompson Starrett Company, 
General Contractors. 
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Signalin 
, a 
Apparatus 


Fire Alarm, * 


Control Panel in Case 















































Electro 
Mechanical 
Bell 
















Laboratory Panel 






















Alarm 
Station 






CHOOLS, Colleges and 

Universities having in- 
firmaries and hospitals will 
find a practical use for The 
MODERN HospITAL YEAR 
BOOK, 9th Edition, 1929. 
This annual reference vol- 


Unfailing 
Service 










IMPLE ia con- 
struction me- 
chanically perfect 
—‘fool-proof”’ in op- 
eration these 
features have made 
Holtzer-Cabot Sys- 





























rer tems the unswerving 
a choice of leading ar- * ° e 
eet chitects and engi - ume, with its 900 pages, is 





Plate ser the one complete guide to the 


problems of hospital plan- 
ning, equipment, organiza- 
tion and purchasing. It will 
serve an indispensable pur- 
pose, for it combines in one | 
volume essential and de- | 
tailed reference to the many | 
considerations of this phase 





HE following Sig- 

naling and Protec- 
tive Systems have 
been developed by 
Holtzer-Cabot to the 
highest degree oO 
efficiency : 











Program Bell 
Fire Alarm 
Telephone 
Laboratory Cabinet 











Our descriptive brochure 
is yours for 
the asking. 


Masters Annunciator 
















of school service. 


The pre-publication price of 


Hood and Cage The YEAR BOOK is $1.00, 

















Type “D e delivery free. This New 
Types A” School Yard | Edition will soon be released. 
Gong Send your order now and J 





Fire Alarm Station : 
take advantage of this pres- 


ent low price. After publi- 
cation the price will be $2.50. 






Station Call Case 









Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years # 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory Street 6161-65 So. State Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 





THE MODERN HosPITAL PUBLISHING Co. 


660 Cass Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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Aznoe’s Have Available: 


SCHOOL NURSES 


(A) R.N., age 32, special training in Public 
Health, eighteen months’ experience; has 
taught school for one year, asks $140. 


(B) R.N., age 44, two years’ normal train- 
ing, special Public Health training, ten years’ 
experience in School, Community organiza- 
tion, pre-natal and infant welfare work; asks 
$175. 


(C) R.N., age 44, post-graduate courses in 
Contagion, Public Health and Social Serv- 
ice, twenty years’ varied and remarkable 
experience; highest references; asks $2400. 


No. 1993 


CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


30 North Michigan Avenue 























SPECIAL-SCHOOL-BAND-UNIFORMS 





ATTRACTIVE 
ALL WOOL—FAST COLORS 


ANY COLOR COMBINATION 
DESIRED 


~ 






All Materials 
W ATERPROOFED 





Garments are Tailored to 
Individual Measurements 


CAPE AND CAP $7.00 


COAT, $16§-75 


TROUSERS 
and up 


AND CAP 
“Be Sure the Cloth You 
Buy Is 


WATERPROOFED”’ 


LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


Send for Samples and Prices 


B85 


D. KLEIN & BRO. INC. 
Makers of GOOD Uniforms for 74 Years 


715-17-19 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 3# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. ¢# Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 





A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 








= 

















x 333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 
x _fa 








SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


1928 Revised Edition 
By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 


A one-semester course conveniently organized 
into ninety short units. Each unit is filled with 
up-to-the-minute business information and prac- 
tical laboratory projects, making the last months 
of the stenographic course intensely businesslike 
and interesting. Not only are the simpler secre- 
tarial duties covered thoroughly, but the student 
is also given a training in the rudiments of secre- 
tarial bookkeeping, business graphics, banking pro- 
cedure, and legal papers—a complete reproduction 
of the busy life of the present-day secretary. 


FOR THE PUPIL 


Secretarial Studies (text)............... $1.40 
Laboratory Materials ................... 60 


Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course— 
Pad Form (For private commercial 
schools or intensive courses in public 
GIR, 9 050.006 %500 0s eoendcuseesacne 1.60 

FOR THE TEACHER 


Secretarial Dictation ...............c00- 80 
TOMCMOE SE TEI onc co neccsccccccesss 


Order From Our Nearest Office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 





= 
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Band Uniforms WHY NOT OWN 
YOUR GRADUATION 


that distinguish 
a due CAPS AND en 


Champions You can make 32 per cent on 





Dress your band like your investment on each rental, 
ee, even. Wee based on the usual rental charge 
quality of their ability 
with Standard-ized qual- of $2.00 to your students. 

> ity uniforms they’re 


x2 economical too. 


ra wal Write us for full details of our 
Made of rainproof, non-fading, ons ] . 
all-wool materials in any color proposition, catalog, prices, and 


combination. attractive purchase plan. 
Send for samples and in- 
formation, stating class 
colors. 


Aldrich & Aldrich 
STANDARD APPAREL CO. 1857 Milwaukee Avenue 


Manufacturers 
1227 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


No Other Desk 
Has All These Advantages 


This New National Chair-Desk provides the utmost flexibility in 
seating arrangements. Classes may be augmented or diminished, 
or transferred to other quarters at will. Surplus equipment is readily 
available for other uses. 

Pupils may adjust desks to fit individual requirements. Semi- 
circular seating may be readily accomplished when desired. It pro- 
motes individuality on the part of the student. 

The back is made of two form-fitting wood supports, properly placed 
for comfort. 

It is made to endure, of the best grade of heavy quarter-sawed, 
selected oak, which has been both kiln-dried and air-dried. All joints 
double spiral doweled and reinforced. 

The finish is in a soft shade of brown, easy and restful on the 
eyes. Scratch-proof and moisture-proof. The legs are equipped with 
noiseless sliding casters. 


The Moeser Extended Arm 


is a wonderful improvement. It is an extension of the desk support 
under the right arm. Available working space is more than doubled; 
arm is supported while writing, resulting in better penmanship with 
less fatigue and nervous strain; correct posture insures greater com- 
fort and less eye strain; full support for back while writing. 

All of our desks are equipped with the Moeser Arm when desired. 


Send for our Catalog and Circulars. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


. : Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Two Adjustments Are Possible 
ee PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
Perpendicular Adjustment, for height of 
writing table; Minus Adjustment, for cor- 
rect distance of desk top from pupil. Ad- 
justments may be made quickly by any 
child, without tools. 
The Book-Box or Drawer is roomy and 
operates easily and readily on a grooved 
slide. 


Sample garments sent on request. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Camas Uwe " 


Needless | 
UNIFORMS pa 
os 1 Noise 











CLASSES IN Ht 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE If Your Chairs Are Not 
po as Equipped with Chair Tips 
That Really Eliminate 
CAFETERIA Noise, You Are Tolerating ro 
MANAGEMENT an Unnecessary Nuisance. 
! a 


Write Today for Free Sample 
Set of CLINCHER TIPS ss 


— 


No. 6004 


WRITE FOR A STYLE FOLDER OR SAMPLES 


CLINCHER CUSHION CHAIR TIP CO. 
CV Yawn Company FULLERTON CALIF. fe 
Tey RY, USA. 


Established 1845 






































An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 





Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 














MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


| 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT | Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUN NING | personal use. 
| 
| 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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} Teach them 
the Modern Way 


Every school teaching modern 
woodworking plant practice 
should be equipped with modern 
woodworking machines. By modern woodworking 
machines we mean machines that cost less, and 
operate more economically—permit maximum pro- 
duction, and are more accurate—occupy less floor 
space, and are portable. 

Union Woodworking Machines embody the most up-to-date 
methods employed in modern woodworking shop practice, 
and are built to the highest standards of quality. Write 
for catalog. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








OR THEIR 


PROTECTIO 


ROTECT school children from the menaces 
of fire and ill-health. Assure fireproofness 


in school construction with Truscon Steel 
Joists, Reinforced Concrete and Metal Lath. 
Provide daylight and fresh air with Truscon 
Steel Windows furnished in all types, pro- 
jected, double hung, Donovan awning, counter- 
balanced, casement and pivoted. 

Write for literature and suggestions 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 
Established 1903 
WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 






TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PIONEERING & LEADERSHIP 
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installed in 


BAKER LABORATORY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, 
N. Y.—UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER (GROUP), ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y.—HALL LABORATORY, WESLEYAN UNI- 
VERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN.— FINANCE & COM- 
MERCE BLDG., DETROIT UNIVERSITY—WEST TEXAS 
TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEXAS—CHEMI- 
CAL LABORATORY, RICE INSTITUTE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
—IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA—TOWER HILL 
SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE—QUIGLEY PREPARA- 
TORY SEMINARY, CHICAGO, ILL.—OAK PARK HIGH 
SCHOOL, OAK PARK, ILL.—SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, OMA- 
HA, NEB.—ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, NEW BURLINGTON, 
OHIO—ST. MARK’S SCHOOL, and ELDER HIGH SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Demonstrate Superior Qualities. Perfect Ventila- 

tion; Maximum Light and Vision; Absolute Weather 

Protection; Noiseproof when closed; Safety and 

Economy in cleaning exterior of glass from inside; 

Easy Operation; Continuous and Lasting Service; 

No Depreciation; Fuel Saving and Minimum 
Maintenance Costs. 


MADE IN ROLLED STEEL, BRONZE OR ALUMINUM 


Illustrated in Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue. 

Samples with Architects Samples Corp., New York; 

Architects & Builders Exhibit, Buffalo; and Archi- 
tects Exhibit Corp., Boston. 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 
2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 




















Reports like these 
put Oakite 
in a class by itself 


ESTS were conducted in one school to de- 

termine the comparative cleaning values of 
Oakite and five other cleaning materials. Each 
was tried out on the floor of a separate room. 
A solution containing only four ounces of 
Oakite made 1200 sq. ft. of flooring spotless 
while seven ounces of the cleaner next in line 
were needed to do a fair job on 1000 sq. ft. 
Later, a spot in the center of each of the floors 
already worked on with another material, was 
gone over with the Oakite solution and showed 
up noticeably cleaner. 
Oakite is equally effective and economical on 
other jobs, too. Windows, walls and painted 
woodwork are easily kept spic and span the 
Oakite way. Let us prove it by sending an 
Oakite Service Man to go over your cleaning 
problems with you. Just drop us a line. No 


obligation. 
Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ane Methods 
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West Point Orders Another 
Wayne Steel 


Sectional Grandstand 


Last January, West Point bought their first 
Wayne Grandstand. The exacting tests to which 
this stand of 1500 seats was put, proved its supe- 
riority, safety, and value so conclusively, that the 
United States Military Academy has recently pur- 
chased additional Wayne Stands, increasing the 
capacity to 4000 seats. 





Certainly such an endorsement of the Wayne 
Grandstand should carry weight with any school 
or college contemplating the purchase of modern 
seating facilities for their athletic events. 


Write for complete information and prices. 
Now! Prompt shipment of any number 
of seats. 


—-—_— —— of —- --—_-—__- 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Wayne Stands for Safety 

















PETERSON 
Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Has stood the test of over thirty-seven years service 
in the nation’s schools and today is recognized as 
high quality modern equipment. 







L-5060. READING TABLE of im- 
proved construction assuring absolute 


rigidity—legs equipped with cast brass 
sockets. 








939. STUDENTS DOUBLE-PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemis- 
try and Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate 
laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
Office and Factory 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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Moderate Priced Chemical Desk 
Very Popular 


No. 851. 12x4x3 ft. high. Built of solid, selected oak. Top of 
birch. In it are embodied all the essential features of more elabo- 
rate and expensive desks. The general arrangement of drawers, 
plumbing, etc., follows closely along the lines that have proved 
most serviceable. It accommodates sixteen students, working in 
sections of eight. 

In considering the Laboratory needs of your schools, whether 
for the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Electricity, Draw- 
ing, Domestic Science or Manual Training, permit our Engineer- 
ing Department to prepare blue print plans, showing the location 
of each piece of equipment with floor connections, locating pipe 
for drainage and the supply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, 
compressed air, steam, distilled water, electricity, etc. We areat 
your service, without obligation. 

Full information regarding Laboratory Furniture for all pur- 
poses sent on request. Address all inquiries to the factory at 


Kewaunee. 
. Co 


* 
LABORATORY FURNITURE XPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


. irene, Cie: , New York Office: 
5 ackson Blvd. 
Room 1511 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 





The Test Is Important! 


VER scrub a floor yourself? Try it. Take a 

brush and go over it lightly. Then put your 
weight on that brush. You'll notice the increased 
“cleaning power” at once. 


Now take two brushes and go round and round 
towards the middle. The difference is so apparent 
you will want only a TWIN DISC Floor Machine— 
and only one with the weight of the 
machine on the brushes. You will 
want the LINCOLN TWIN DISC. 


Write for complete details and 
FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


fae 


|LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 


FLOOR-MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
235 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 









'TWIN DISCS ARE FASTER- MORE THORC 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. | 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 




















SANISTEEL 
Movable Chair 
Desks 
FOR LESS MONEY 


THAN THE 
OLD STYLE 





ee ere $4.95 
er 4.80 
ere 4.65 


We produced the first steel desk and other 
school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 
products are still in the lead for sanitation and 
correct posture. 


For 
First Aid 
and 
Hospital 
Room. 


Send for 
Cata- 
logue. 





COLUMBIA Sti 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























NO FATALITIES 


at this school fire 








Flame, Heat, Gases, Smoke, Ice, and Snow cannot 
deter the safe exit of children and teachers from 
the second or third floor of a burning schoolhouse, 
when a POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is attached. 


PANICS, which are more to be dreaded than fires, cannot 
happen, as fire drills are practiced on the Fire Escapes. 
There is no danger of crowding, the children becoming 
frightened into jumping or falling by accident, as is pos- 
sible with other types. 


Write for details and specifications and list 
of schools in thirty-eight States now protected. 


POTTER MFG. CORP. 1861 Conway Bldg. 


The only Fire Escape with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 
38 States now have schools safe in case of fire. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Nation’s Scuoors, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for Octoher Ist, 1928. 

State of Illinois ) gs 

County of Cook f * 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the mames and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager, are: 


Publisher: The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Chicago, 
Illinois 


Editor: Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wisc. 
Managing Editor: John A. McNamara, Chicago, Illinois. 
Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of indi- 
vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois; 
Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill.; James G. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl.; 
Stanley R. Latshaw, New York, N. Y.; Arch. W. Shaw, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Wheeler Sammons, Chicago, Ill.; B. K. Hollister, 
Chicago, Ill.; John A. McNamara, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. McDer- 
mott, Chicage, Ill.; S. R. Clague, Chicago, IIl. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, are: (If there 
are none, so state.) There are no bondholders, mortgagees or 
other security holders. 


JAMES G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1928. 
[SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 


My commission expires August 10, 1929. 
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|Scenery ||SEDGWICK 














DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 


ELEVATORS 


The new Sedgwick 
Type “FDCG” Geared 
Automatic Brake Dumb 
Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 
five to seventy-five 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 





Twenty years of experience in 


ee ‘ : pounds and _ occasional 
equipping High Schools has loads up to two hundred 
placed us in a position to know pounds. 


the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 
are suitable for other re- 
quirements. 








| 
, , 
1 | Write us for further information or 


; Write for New Catalo 
request call from our representative. | 


and Consult our Service 
Department. 





Type “F D C G” 


|| Twin City Scenic Company | Sedewick Mackiee Wacks 
| | 2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., | 


165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 
| Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. fj 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Elevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Etc. 








-_ — . — — — | 














The Medical Room 
Is Not Costly 


C ONTRARY to general opinion, equipment 








Cold Scholars 


cannot 
study 


or concentrate on class work. 
The quickest way to increase 
the efficiency of your heating 
plant is to have ATHEY cloth 
lined metal weatherstrips im- 
mediately installed. It costs 
very little to make school- 
rooms draft-proof when com- 
pared to the saving in fuel 


of the school medical examination room 
is far from being expensive. Three 
hundred dollars in many cases will completely 
furnish the desired facilities. Here standards 
of student health can be watched. Emergen- 
cies can be met. And the annual or periodic 


health examination can be effectively made. 
Clark equipment will fulfill your requirements. 
Write today for the new catalog of hospital 
needs. Clark will be glad to outline for you a 


and the benefits to the school 
averages. Records show that 
it seldom takes three years 
to pay for the installation of 
ATHEY Weatherstrips, not 
taking into account the sav- 


typical installation. ing because of cleaner rooms 


and less fuel and ashes to 
A $300 medical room handle. 
would care for any 
average number of 
health examinations. 
It would include cabi- 
nets, examining table, 
instruments,  steriliz- 
er, chair, table, scale 


Floor plans, estimates and ef- 
ficient layouts will be sub- 
mitted, both to acquaint you 
with the advantages of a med- 
ical room and to familiarize 


you with its low cost. 
Cloth Lined Metal 





—— pages a and all _ accessories. WEATHERSTRIPS 
and library, as well For this minimum ATHEY WINDOW SHADES 
as for the medical cost, your sc hool The Perfect School Shade 
seem. You neal te would measure up to Send for cur Wow Caleles 
new catalog. Write the highest standards P 

for it. ; of medical service. Notice how completely ATHEY ATHEY COMPANY 


Weatherstrips seal the window 
against drafts, dust, and smoke by 
the cloth-to-metal contact—the only 
method devised that makes windows 
weather-tight without making them 
hard to open and close. 


That is a merit no ad- 
ministrator can afford 
to overlook. 


6104 W. 65th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. M. CLARK COMPANY 
1907 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 





Representatives in principal 
cities and in Canada 




















School Responsibilities and 
Publication Service 


SCHOOLS is obviously to aid in the betterment of 

modern school educational methods and facilities. Yet, 
such service is not limited exclusively to the editorial pages. 
There are responsibilities assumed also in the advertising 
pages. 


"['sa purpose of such publications as The NATION’S 


For example, in this issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
do we find a manufacturer offering fracture appliances, in- 
dicating the advantages of school preparedness in the mat- 
ter of possible athletic injuries and other emergencies. 


Here are facts and things to be considered that cannot 
be overlooked in the highest type of conduct of the modern 
school—things found in the advertising pages. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


“The growing encourage- 
ment of healthful exercise, 
competitive athletic sports, 
has marked in a large de- 
gree the increased atten- 
tion of the modern school 
to the welfare of the stu- 
dent in body as well as 
mind. Yet, with it has 
come greater responsibili- 
ties. Possible injuries must 
be safeguarded and the 
school training quarters 
equipped to render prompt 
and effective aid. The frac- 
ture appliance has a logical 
place, a necessary place in 
the school. With it the 
emergency can be met and 
the school can better hold 
the confidence fhat its se- 
rious duty of watchful su- 
pervision of health and in- 
jury is well provided for.” 
* * * 


“In this day of Modern 
Teaching, haphazard and 
makeshift buildings are 
giving way to schools and 
colteges that are built to 
meet the demand for con- 
centrated study free from 
distraction.” 


* * * 


“Noise does more than 
merely disturb students. It 
uses up valuable energy ... 
induces early fatigue. Noise 
lowers the quality of school- 
work students are able to 
do, as well as the quantity. 
And annoying reverbera- 
tions in school auditoriums 
greatly decrease the worth 
and enjoyment of  pro- 
grams, making them indis- 
tinct and hard to under- 
stand.” 


a «© 


“Contrary to general opin- 
ion, equipment of the school 
medical examination room 
is far from being expensive. 
Three hundred dollars in 
many cases will completely 
furnish the desired facili- 
ties. Here standards of 
student health can _ be 
watched. Emergencies can 
be met. And the annual or 
periodic health examination 
can be effectively made.” 


Only those offering approved products or services for schools are invited 


to use the advertising pages of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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V) cS NS 
ly Y In the Grand © 


Central Section SSSI 


“4 rE pote; \ 
MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. 
49th to 50th St. 
New York's newest and finest Hotel 


800 Rooms _ 800 Baths 


Y}; 





Room & Bath 
Tuband Shower 


$3 to *5 


per day 


For 2 Persons 


$4 to *6 


per day 


Radio in Every Room 











3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 









Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 





S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 






LLL Ne ee em 











. Oscar W.Richards 
if Manager 
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| RO DD Is | 
| FLUSH 
DOORS 


-—for more than a \ 
quarter century \ 











Roddis’ more complete method of cross- 

| unit construction assures a door of sound- 
er build. Roddis designs, wood qualities 
and workmanship provide a distinctively 
unusual harmonizing beauty. And 


\ Roddis large volume production per- j 
\ 


} 
} 





\\ 
\ 
| 
| 







mits effective price economy. Write 
now for new Roddis literature. | 
RODDIS LUMBER & || 
VENEER COMPANY ‘ 
130 Fourth St. Marshfield, Wis. (ff 
i Distributors In All Principal Cities j 
FLUSH, FRENCH, PANEL 
and CUSTOM BUILT DOORS i 
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AS a rule, a man builds 

most carefully when he 
builds for himself. Sg it is 
significant that C. Jones, 
owner and builder of Pind Pea- 


thirty-five thou- 
sand Bull Doe Clips. 
Write for samples, instal- 
lation charts and cost da- 
ta to com ‘your 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. 
108 North First Ave., 
Winterset, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Distributors in principal cities 


BULL DOG Floor Clips 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE } 











An economical gas 
plant that makes you 
independent, and sup- 
plies gas for all needs 
at a very moderate 
cost. 


~The TIRRILL Gas Machine 


furnishes a steady supply of safe and de- 
pendable gas of standard, uniform quality; 
non-poisonous and absolutely smokeless. 











Gas made instantly and automatically, 
as wanted, right on your premises. 





HE Tirrill is the only machine that mixes 

the gas outside of the building and under- 
ground, Listed as Standard by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Nothing to get 
out of order or need repairs. 

The Pennsylvania State College advises that 
its Tirrill machine has given 38 years of satis- 
factory daily service. 


Write TODAY for complete, illustrated catalog No. 5 
TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 
(Est. 1864) 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


ETS TE Ta RAINES sk PN 
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MILCOR-7 STAY-RIB METAL LATH PROTECTS 
THESE BUSY CHILDREN FROM FALLING PLASTER 


and Provides a Firesafe Daytime Home for Them 


Isn't that worth the whole cost of using a high grade, ribbed 
metal lath as a plaster base in every school? Metal Lath, even 
on wood-stud construction, is officially rated by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories for a full hour’s protection against spread- 
ing fire. That means safety. Doesn't it? 
Stay-Rib Metal Lath should have your earnest consideration. 
It not only firesafes a school room, its rigid strength keeps 
the plastering crack-free and beautiful, insuring minimum 
maintenance cost. 





Expansion Corner Beads should protect every plastered 
school building corner. Their expanded metal wings provide 
a base through which plaster keys close up to the corner, 
while the bead protects it. 
The story of Milcor Stay-Rib Metal Lath is told in the Mil- 
cor Manual. School Architects, Contractors and School 
Board Secretaries should have copies in their files. 


EXPANSION 
CORNER BEAD 
No. 1 (outside) 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee EXPANSION 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. LA CROSSE, WIS. No. 2 (inside) 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. 














ATICOR-PRODUCTS 
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A Surfacer that Rivals the 
Performance of a Drum Sander 














On witnessing the operation of the 
B-8 Single Surfacer for the first 
time many have been prompted to 


ask, ‘Where are the Sander 


Drums?’ Because the stock sur- 
face leaving the machine was so 
beautifully smooth and _ polished, 
they thought they were witnessing 


the performance of a drum sander! 


Such superlative performance can 
only be due to highest quality ma- 
terials, the best workmanship and 
correct design. These things make 
the B-8 the most “talked about” 
and highly praised surfacer on the 
market. It offers many other ad- 
vantages besides being safe to op- 
erate. Write today for the illus- 
trated bulletin. 


“Train Your Students Today on Machines They Will Use Tomorrow”’ 


The YATES-AMERICAN 


Yates-American Machine Company 


Educational Department 


BELOIT, WIS. 




















They have 





CLEAN Schoo/ Floors 


in Kalamazoo! 


IT WAXES 


[T POLISHES 


IT SCRUBS 


[T SANDS 










8 sizes— 
ranging in 
price from 
$75 to $875 


ALAMAZOO’S public school equipment comprises 14 buildings, 

or groups of buildings, some of them accommodating up to 2,500 
children. Since building maintenance begins with floors, FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machines are used throughout the system. 

Most of the school] buildings are floored in classrooms and corri- 
dors with battleship linoleum, though some of the older buildings have 
hardwood floors. Linoleum floors are polished weekly with FINNELL 
Machines, and a coat of liquid wax is applied once or twice a year. 
Classroom floors are treated with liquid wax and polished 3 times a 
year. In this way a nonslipping, protective coating is kept perma- 
nently on the floors, at a cost of not over 14c per sq. yard. per year in 
corridors, and less than 1.8c per sq. yd. per year in classrooms. 

Old hardwood fioors, which previously had been oiled, have been 
scrubbed down to the bare wood with FINNELL Machines, given suc- 
cessive coats of liquid wax, and polished with the machine until they 
now require only 2 or 3 polishings a year. 

You may have only one building in your school system. No mat- 
ter! From the eight available sizes of FINNELL Scrubber-Polishers 
you can have a system to fit your needs—a system that will give you 
clean school floors economically. 

A survey of your floor conditions and area does not obligate you 
at all. Have one made now. For further information write 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 3611 East St., Elkhart, Indiana. Also 
Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Factories, Elkhart, 
Ind., Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District offices in 
principal cities. 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 











